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Bible, life, and worship 


“The Christian’s life and worship constitutes his response to the free 
gift of God’s love communicated in the Bible and in the liturgy. God comes 
to man through his Word and his sacraments and these are the chief means 
through which man approaches God. And in that meeting, man finds the 
pattern for his earthly life as designed by the Father.” With these words 
the National Liturgical Conference described the theme—‘“Bible, Life and 
Worship”—of the 1961 North American Liturgical Week held last August. 


This highly successful Liturgical Week gave ample evidence of the ma- 
turity of the liturgical movement in our country. For this maturity we are 
indebted to the writings of scholars such as Fathers Michel, Ellard, Reinhold, 
and Diekmann, and to the undaunted work of parish priests like Monsignor 
Hellriegel and Father Ehmann. For many years they and others labored in 
the face of discouragement and opposition, but the soundness of their insights 
has made it impossible for American Catholics to look upon the liturgy as 
a luxury or as the esoteric concern of experts. 


“Bible, Life and Worship”—all three essential to the Church; but the 
focal point of the three is worship. For it is in the liturgy that the saving 
dialogue between God and his people takes place. There the Father speaks, 
revealing the hidden mystery of his love for man. When his Word, written 
down in the Bible, is proclaimed to the worshiping community, it achieves 
living reality. It challenges the assembled people of God, cutting to the heart 
of each individual and demanding a response. The response can be either 
surrender, personal commitment to God by faith, or rejection. On this de- 
cision hinges man’s supernatural life, for Christian life is rooted in faith. 


Yet, what is proclaimed must be realized; the Word prepares for divine 
action. The saving activity begun at creation, continuing through the Old 
Testament mysteries and climaxing in Christ, in his death and resurrection, 
has not ceased, but touches us in our worship, forming us into a holy people. 
In the sacraments we encounter Christ and open ourselves to his redemptive 
action. Thus Christian life is necessarily sacramental life and the sacraments 
are the essential events of Christian existence. 

These dogmatic and biblical truths form the solid doctrinal foundations 
of the liturgical movement in our country. The Church in America is begin- 
ning to realize and experience the truth that “the primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit is active participation in the sacred mysteries 
and in the public solemn prayer of the Church” (St. Pius X). 
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FRANCIS VANDENBROUCKE, O.S.B. 


At the roots of our liturgical malaise 


A quickening tempo marks the liturgical movement as it passes 
beyond its golden jubilee. On every side we see evidence of 

an increasing effort to make man’s unique meeting with God 
more fruitful. Highly significant for this endeavor is the 
question: Why and how did our liturgy take its present form? 
Father Vandenbroucke’s rich historical study traces current 
liturgical practice back to medieval and Renaissance origins. 


“Aux origines du malaise liturgique,” 


40 (1959), 252-270. 


I. present liturgical malaise of the 
western Church began in the Middle 
Ages. Three major factors were al- 
ready operative then: (1) The grad- 
ual separation between the language 
of the liturgy, clerical Latin, and the 
language of the people—the new mod- 
ern tongues which, as Dante and 
Meister Eckhart demonstrated, were 
capable of expressing the highest 
Christian concepts. 

(2) The divorce between two types 
of Christians—the fervent ones, who 
considered the monasteries the only 
environment favorable to the spiritual 
life, and the faithful who chose to live 
outside, where the moral, doctrinal, 
and liturgical level was extremely low. 
These outsiders seemed to draw little 
of value from the spiritual and liturgi- 
cal treasuries of the monasteries. 

(3) The rise of the lay spirit, that 
is, the new insistence on social and 
economic rights, with all its repercus- 
sions on the Christian life of the 
masses. The Church and its hierarchy 
were so closely allied with the wealthy 
classes that the drive for temporal 
rights often became simultaneously a 
movement into heresy. 

A mentality began to develop that 
was both anti-hierarchical and anti- 
sacramental. The numerous sects that 
sprouted in the twelfth century de- 
parted from the ancient Christianity 


Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 


that had lived in the contemplation of 
the wonders of God. These sects found 
a personal, individualistic, subjective 
religion more valuable than all the 
sacramental and liturgical practices of 
the official Church and more compel- 
ling than the preaching of a greedy 
and debauched clergy. 


Positive developments 


There were positive developments 
too. The Gregorian renaissance of the 
eleventh century, for instance, brought 
a spiritual flowering. This and the 
following century witnessed the 
apogee of Cluny, Citeaux, Prémontré, 
Chartreuse. Of special concern to our 
study is the great influence of St. 
Bernard. His piety, completely in the 
monastic tradition, gave an important 
place to the liturgy; but it was 
oriented to what we would now call 
“devotion,” to interior sentiment, 
emotions of the soul, and “mystical 
marriage.” Yet, the saint did not seek 
these devotional manifestations for 
themselves. For him the spiritual life 
and contemplation are dominated by 
their object, Christ. 

There were significant spiritual de- 
velopments in some non-monastic 
centers—among them the urban 
schools, the cathedrals, and the canon- 
ical centers from which the universi- 
ties were to develop. The School of 
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St. Victor at Paris, for example, de- 
veloped a broadly-based theory of 
contemplation. 

When the Victorines treated of reli- 
gious problems, they did not locate 
them in an abstract metaphysical con- 
text; rather, as is done in the Bible 
and the liturgy, they located these 
problems within the actual develop- 
ment of the history of the world, in 
the context of the Fall, the Redemp- 
tion, and the Church. Their contem- 
plation was solidly based on Christ ; 
it was not a psychological gift to be 
analyzed abstractly. But one can also 
detect a Neoplatonic inclination to 
view contemplation as a value in it- 
self, independent of the liturgical life. 

Some of the spiritual tendencies of 
the twelfth century can be seen in cer- 
tain popular practices. The person of 
Christ became an object of a devotion 
marked by the kind of tenderness ex- 
emplified in the hymn Jesu Dulcis 
Memoria. The consecrated Host was 
now raised at Mass so it could be 
adored. Confraternities of penitents 
were formed to make reparation for 
the outrages done to the Eucharist. 

Communions became rare because 
the people were fearful of receiving 
the sacrament unworthily. One indica- 
tion of this trend is that the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran felt compelled 
in 1215 to prescribe the paschal Com- 
munion. Communion on Good Friday, 
general up to then, disappeared. 
Preparation for Communion was pro- 
longed. The priest now recited long 
prayers before beginning the Canon 
of the Mass. The devotional confes- 
sion became common. 

It was at this time that the miracle 
and mystery plays developed. These 
were built around the seasonal feasts, 
Easter and Christmas especially. The 
people, cut off from the liturgy be- 
cause of its language, found spiritual 
nourishment in these community ac- 
tivities, which had the Church’s de 
facto approval. 

The people turned to Mary with 
a new tenderness. Pilgrimages, 
churches, places were dedicated to her 
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or given her name; devotion to her 
Immaculate Conception and Assump- 
tion grew. The Ave Maria was fash- 
ioned and took an important place in 
popular piety; the rosary was pro- 
posed as the Marian psalter. A whole 
lyric literature began to develop 
around Mary and her mysteries. In 
all these works, Mary always ap- 
peared close to Christ; devotion to 
her was never separated from devo- 
tion to her Son. 

But at the same time a certain 
tendency toward “devotion” appeared, 
noticeable in the growing interest in 
the angels and in saints, whose biog- 
raphies were usually full of fantasy. 
The veneration of relics frequently 
degenerated into superstition. 


During the social agitation of the 
twelfth century large numbers strayed 
from the Church. Since the Church 
and the political power were often 
either in connivance or in the hands 
of the same person, social revolts 
often fell into heresy. Thus, by as- 
sociation, the liturgy came to be dis- 
credited; the man who rejected the 
hierarchy rejected also the sacra- 
mental life. 

Sensing danger in all this ferment, 
many of the faithful retired from the 
world. But they did not enter the 
monasteries since these appeared con- 
taminated by the same abuses that 
soiled the rest of the Church. Instead 





men became hermits ; women recluses 
or Beguines ; and their lives were not 
infrequently misanthropic and affected 
by vice and pride. Little attention was 
given to the liturgy; in its place were 
substituted private devotions such as 
litanies and prayers in honor of the 
Trinity, the five wounds, or the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 


Mendicant orders appear 


In the thirteenth century the great 
mendicant orders of Francis of Assisi 
and Dominic Guzman appeared. The 
liturgical spirit of these two orders 
was substantial, especially that of the 
Preachers, who adopted the kind of 
canonical life Dominic had known be- 
fore gathering his disciples. 

Francis was less attracted to the 
liturgical life than was Dominic, even 
though he considered the liturgy a 
necessary complement to religious liv- 
ing. But his preoccupation was pov- 
erty ; and by imposing it on the friars 
he responded to the aspiration of the 
previous century with its emphasis 
on the poverty of the gospel. His dis- 
ciples, whom he never intended to be 
priests, formed a confraternity similar 
to others existing at the time and 
concerned themselves with preaching 
the gospel, helping the poor and the 
sick, and repairing churches. 

Francis required the friars to prac- 
tice their religion by zealously assist- 
ing at Mass and reciting the divine 
office. But his piety stressed the de- 
votion to Christ that had appeared 
in the previous century. 

The Franciscans are credited with 
spreading the breviary and the missal 
of the Roman Curia. The result was 
not altogether fortunate since some 
inadequacies of the present missal and 
breviary trace back to these Francis- 
can books. Still, they are the incon- 
testable agents of liturgical unity in 
the West. 

During the thirteenth century, too, 
the great Dominican and Franciscan 
doctors developed a _ systematized 
theological science; in this they 
were following in the footsteps of 


Peter Lombard. Theology as a science 
owed so much to him that most clerics 
of the period read Holy Scripture 
only in the Sentences. 

Theology, in the treatises of the 
doctors, became a sort of high meta- 
physics —a deductive science, pro- 
ceeding from articles of faith which 
had the same role in theology as 
axioms and postulates in mathematics. 
The historic economy of salvation, the 
teaching of the fathers, gave way to 
a new presentation of the gospel— 
to a Christian metaphysics. 


Theology and preaching separate 


The consequences of this develop- 
ment were far-reaching. Theology and 
preaching went separate ways. 
Preachers in their attempt to remain 
in contact with the people frequently 
appealed to popular devotion. Ab- 
stract theology drifted further and 
further away from contemplation of 
the mysteries of Christ and even from 
the sacramental life itself. The true 
spirit of the liturgy is something more 
than a metaphysics of God and man; 
it is essentially biblical, involving the 
continual renewal of the historical 
events of salvation. An indication of 
the divorce between this liturgical 
spirit and the theology of the thir- 
teenth century is seen in the introduc- 
tion of a feast representing an idea, 
Corpus Christi. And this separation 
of the liturgy and theology was to re- 
main until the modern liturgical 
movement. 

At the same time theological science 
also became divorced from the spirit- 
ual life. The theologian could develop 
his theology without committing him- 
self to spiritual living; his spiritual 
and moral practice could be mediocre. 
The fathers had never conceived of 
the notion that a theologian could 
exempt himself from personal spiritual 
effort. Of course, the scholastics of 
the thirteenth century demanded a 
close union between one’s teaching 
and life, and the greatest of them were 
saints ; but by the fourteenth century 
theological science was being pursued 
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for its own sake and without concern 
for a life in accord with its teachings. 

The fourteenth century, it is true, 
produced some daring theological 
studies; but these frequently degen- 
erated into verbalism. The resulting 
nominalism created the impression 
that theology had nothing to con- 
tribute to a profound spiritual life. 
The school of Meister Eckhart, his 
disciples John Tauler and Henry 
Suso, the Brabant mystic John Ruys- 
broeck—all produced novel and in- 
tellectually daring mystical writings. 
But what interested these great 
writers was no longer the apostolate 
and the poverty that had inspired the 
mendicants of the preceding century ; 
rather, their concern was with specu- 
lation and contemplation. 


Historical dimension lost 


These writers viewed the spiritual 
life as the ascent of the soul to recover 
its likeness to God. This has been 
called “the mystique of essence”: the 
soul recaptures the image of God 
which it is by essence and allows 
the “Word to be born in it.” Such a 
conception of asceticism is far re- 
moved from the historical dimensions 
of the mystery of salvation, and thus, 
from the spirit of the liturgy. 

The Christian mystery was no 
longer identified with the Church’s 
worship. If Tauler or Eckhart 
preached on the biblical texts of the 
liturgy, it was a pretext for develop- 
ing their theory of contemplation, 
rather than the kerygma of the Chris- 
tian mystery. A person’s assimilation 
to the likeness of God was to be 
achieved through interior renunciation 
rather than by using the sacraments. 

Avoiding the errors in sacramental 
doctrine of the twelfth-century here- 
tics, these mystics understood the 
spiritual problem to be independent 
of a liturgical or sacramental life. The 
Eucharist became for them an oc- 
casion for a profound experience of 
union with Christ; penance a source 
of interior purification. 

There was, however, a reaction to 
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this mystical movement so foreign to 
the historical character of traditional 
spirituality and the liturgy. This re- 
action took the form of a mistrust 
both for traditional conventual life 
and for abstract speculation. 

The spiritual schools of this reac- 
tion went back to the simple notions 
of the gospel. Contemplation was seen 
above all as an affair of love. To 
practice it a person needed only to 
perform his duties and mortify him- 
self. A Dutch movement of the times, 
the Devotio Moderna, gave to the 
Church Thomas a Kempis in whose 
Imitation of Christ is crystallized the 
whole affective, simple and humble 
spirit of this movement. 

Popular spirituality at the end 
of the Middle Ages was characterized 
by a great deal of superstition. Devo- 
tional practices, indulgenced prayers, 
extra-liturgical prayers, books of 
hours—all these did indeed tend to 
foster a fervent religious practice full 
of faith. But popular piety was often 
coarse, its spirit barely removed from 
paganism; and it coexisted with a 
morality that was often very low. 


Good works alone? 


That these practices were adapted 
to the common people was not in it- 
self dangerous. This adaption was a 
sign of the maternal tenderness of the 
Church trying to elevate her people 
to a higher sense of religion. The dan- 
ger lay in what Luther violently de- 
nounced : a belief that good works by 
themselves could bring salvation. 
Luther was correct in his insistence 
that good acts are powerless of them- 
selves to bring justification and in 
his call for an authentic faith. But he 
erred in making absolute his axiom 
concerning the uselessness of works 
in attaining salvation. 

With salvation viewed as an in- 
dividual affair between God and the 
soul, the liturgy was no longer seen 
as contributing anything to a personal 
movement toward God. Moreover the 
Church persisted in maintaining the 
liturgy in Latin while this language 





was becoming less and less accessible 
to the faithful. 

On a larger scale, the decadence 
of the papacy, the Great Schism, the 
reign of Alexander VI, upheavals 
such as the Hundred Years’ War, un- 
just trials such as that of John Huss 
at the Council of Constance in 1415 
and the condemnation in 1431 of Joan 
of Arc at a comedy presided over by 
a French bishop, the execution of 
Savonarola in 1498—such experiences 
as these plunged the people into a 
deep pessimism. 


The art of dying 


The whole art of religion, people 
came to believe, consisted in dying 
well. They were obsessed with the 
fear of losing salvation and tended to 
forge: rhe Christian victory in Christ. 
Fear .f the devil was revived. The 


people no longer praised the Lord or 
gave thanks to him; they were too 
busy seeking their salvation. 

So by the fifteenth century, the 
split between the people and the 
liturgy was complete. Religious prac- 


tice became an affair of devotion with 
pious feelings sought for their own 
sake. At this point in history we con- 
front Luther and the Council of Trent. 

The Council tried to check re- 
grettable uses of Scripture by allow- 
ing only the Vulgate in public 
reading. It also created a commission 
De Abusibus Missae which worked 
energetically and submitted a report 
containing a compendium of abuses. 
An examination of this document re- 
veals the low level to which both 
priests and faithful had fallen. The 
most glaring abuses were the super- 
stition of the people and the greed of 
the clergy. Dubious formularies were 
used for the saints’ feasts; votive 
Masses were abused; other Masses 
celebrated at the same time as High 
Mass. Celebrants were disrespectful ; 
their rites were fantastic and their 
gestures ridiculous. Trafficking in 
stipends was a grave disorder. 

On the basis of the report, the 
Council approved a decree, De obser- 


vandis et evitandis in celebratione 
missae. This document exhorted 
priests to avoid avarice, irreverence, 
and superstition ; it enjoined them to 
instruct the people to attend Mass at 
least on Sundays and holy days of 
obligation. Pointing to the great di- 
versity of rites, the Council also 
ordered the publication of a unified 
missal and breviary; a catechism and 
an Index of Prohibited Books were 
also published. 

As a result of the reforming de- 
crees of Trent, the Holy See assumed 
for itself sole jurisdiction in liturgical 
matters. The Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, created in 1588, was charged 
with making necessary adaptations in 
the future and with safeguarding the 
unity of rites. It is no secret to any- 
one that it has carried out its office 
quite conservatively. 

From this period rubrics receive 
a preceptive value. As a result the 
present-day Roman liturgy accentu- 
ates the court etiquette inherited from 
ancient and medieval papal and pon- 
tifical liturgies. The Tridentine reform 
of the liturgy has left open, practically 
speaking, only one normal possibility 
of development : by addition. 


Pastoral care subordinated 


The Council of Trent subordinated 
pastoral care to concern for the unity 
and stability of rites and rubrics. But 
the fathers of the Council were also 
concerned about pastoral matters ; this 
concern is reflected in their discussion 
on the use of the vernacular in the 
liturgy. They had been forced to this 
discussion by the reformers, who were 
clamoring for the general use of the 
vernacular. Luther, for example, had 
been celebrating the Eucharist in 
German since 1525. The reformers re- 
garded worship as primarily of the 
word, a question of uplifting the faith 
of the listeners. 

Reacting against such a liturgy 
solely of the word, the Council af- 
firmed the value and efficacy of the 
Eucharist and the other sacraments 
ex opere operato. However the Coun- 
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cil was aware of the dangers in having 
the people attend an incomprehensible 
liturgy. Their response to this danger 
was to prescribe that the faithful 
should frequently be instructed in the 
vernacular on the meaning of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

According to historians, the anath- 
ema of canon 9 (Denz. 956), “If 
anyone says .. . that Mass should be 
said only in the vernacular . . . let 
him be anathema,” simply reproves 
the idea that the Eucharistic liturgy 
has value only in the vernacular. The 
canon affirms the legitimacy of the 
traditional Latin version, nothing 
more. The fathers defended the legiti- 
macy of Latin more for reasons of 
convenience, such as the need for a 
sacred language, the unity of the 
Church, the danger of errors, than 
for dogmatic reasons. Latin was kept 
for fear of falling into the errors of 
the Reformation, and the reformers 
condemned not for the principle that 
guided them in using the vernacular 
but because of their exclusive “only.” 

The attitude taken by the Council 
toward the vernacular appears, today, 
after four centuries, to involve several 
disadvantages. Latin, upheld for rea- 
sons of opportuneness, has become 
something untouchable. Undoubtedly, 
Latin has brought to the modern 
epoch the spirit of the ancient liturgy 
of the fathers and of the New Testa- 
ment. But unfortunately the liturgy 
also carries into modern times 
medieval devotion, despite reforms de- 
creed by Trent. 


Latin an obstacle 


Futhermore, Latin separates the 
people from the clergy more com- 
pletely today than in the Middle 
Ages, and it has become the major 
obstacle to the pastoral efficacy of the 
liturgy. The people ought, and want, 
to pray. Hence they pray their own 
devotions while the priest celebrates 
his liturgy. Under such conditions, 
active participation is nil, and the de- 
votions that substitute for the inacces- 
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sibility of the official liturgy multiply 
rapidly once the split has been sanc- 
tioned by authority itself. 

Thus Trent, despite its laudable re- 
form of liturgical books and unifica- 
tion of rites, also had its shortcom- 
ings: a prolongation of the medieval 
spirit, a quasi-definitive consecration 
of Latin, pastoral separation of clergy 
and laity; it also left the way open 
for a multiplicity of devotions and 
excrescences to the sanctoral cycle. 


Cause for failure 


The liturgical failure of the Counter- 
Reformation is due to its failure to 
criticize not only the Reformation but 
its causes as well. Had it done so, it 
would have realized that this breach 
between the people and the liturgy 
had its origins in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. A liturgical reform 
was already needed at the time Huss 
and Savonarola were expiating at the 
stake their inflamed preaching against 
the abuses of the hierarchy. Unfor- 
tunately the doctrinal errors of the re- 
formers also made their liturgical and 
pastoral ideas suspect. No one was 
cool-headed enough to see the good 
that was in them. 

At least the liturgical stratification 
established by the reforms of Trent 
has transmitted to us the heritage of 
ancient texts as well as the liturgical 
spirit of the period when the Roman 
canon, the orations, and the hymns 
were composed. 

We wonder what would have hap- 
pened if in the sixteenth century an 
attempt had been made — given in- 
adequate historical, philological, and 
liturgical preparations — to transpose 
this heritage into modern language. 
We have the example of the Book of 
Common Prayer to show us that the 
sixteenth century was scarcely ready 
for such a task. Is it too much to 
conclude from all this, not only that 
every misfortune has some good, but 
that Providence sometimes has de- 
signs whose value becomes apparent 
only after centuries ? 





EDWARD SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P. 


Sources of current religious attitudes 


The religious outlook of the nineteen-sixties distinctly 
differs from attitudes prevalent at the turn of the century. 
But how should we characterize this change? Certainly 
social pressures enforcing “respectable” behavior are less 
compelling ; but at the same time, religious living seems to be 
manifesting a new vitality. Father Schillebeeckx presents 

a careful analysis of these developments. 


“Origines et tendances da la 
Supplément, 12 (1950), 5-9. 


. understand the religious attitudes 
of our time, we must consider the 
forms of Christian life which 
characterized the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, since the modern 
life of Christian faith is largely a 
reaction to these older forms. 
Formerly, religious attitudes were 
individualistic, moralistic, “devo- 
tional,” respectable, and bourgeois. 
These characteristics were the direct 
product of an anti-Protestant reaction 
in the very bosom of the Church. 
Under pressure of events, the Church 
was led to accentuate precisely those 
aspects of the Christian faith that were 
denied by the reformers; at the same 
time, those points of accord between 
Catholic and Protestant (which would 
include issues at the very heart of 
man’s personal encounter with God) 
were somehow pushed into the back- 
ground of religious consciousness. 


No personal encounter 


Against the Protestant idea of 
religion as a purely personal relation 
between God and man established in 
faith, the Church felt obliged to in- 
sist on the interior renovation brought 
about by that encounter. But people 
came to think only of the renewal it- 
self detached from any personal en- 
counter with God. The result was a 
“reified” life of grace. 


sensibilité religieuse contemporaine,” 


La Vie Spirituelle 


Against the Protestant denial of 
the salvific character of the Church 
as an institution, particular emphasis 
was placed on the hierarchical aspect. 
But at the same time, the ancient 
Christian notion that stresses the 
very true and important aspect of the 
Church as a community of grace in 
union with Christ was lost sight of. 
In other words, in this emphasis on 
the hierarchy, the place of the laity 
in the Church was apparently lost 
from view. 

Against the one-sided Protestant 
emphasis on the subjective religious 
experience, the Church once more felt 
pressed to accentuate the objective 
aspects of the sacramental life. The 
result was that the sacramental sys- 
tem came to be looked upon no longer 
as a personal encounter with a living 
Christ, but almost as some automatic, 
physical mechanism. 

Finally, as the Church more and 
more lost contact with the Orient, 
ecumenical sentiment disappeared and 
the life of the Church took on a form 
more typically occidental and Euro- 
pean. In addition to these influences, 
individualism and a bourgeois men- 
tality made their mark. Religion came 
to be considered as an indispensable 
element of the “respectable class.” 

This form of religious life, still 
very prevalent in our day, allowed 
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little room for emphasis on the liturgy 
or on ecumenism; the Bible was con- 
sidered taboo; missionary expansion 
and the notion of the Church as wit- 
ness in the world of today were ne- 
glected; the idea of communal soli- 
darity was scarcely mentioned. In 
one’s day-to-day earthly tasks, the 
only way towards personal sanctifi- 
cation seemed to be through an ex- 
trinsic good intention. 


Committed for humanity 


The renewal that has appeared in 
our time is due to factors both within 
and outside the Church. External to 
the Church has been the new experi- 
ence of existence, the greatest hap- 
pening between the two wars. 
whole new spiritual climate has been 
created. This new experience has 
taken a definite shape in the form 
of existentialism and twentieth cen- 
tury Marxism. The idea of personal 
encounter, to be in the world, to be 
committed for humanity, and to have 
a real comprehension of the human 
condition and the earthly tasks of 
man—all these are at the very heart 
of the vital preoccupation of men of 
our time. 

The manifestations of this renewed 
human experience are not limited to 
existentialism and Marxism; it has 
also been incorporated into the Chris- 
tian religious experience. It is indeed 
striking that the movement back to 
the original sources, both biblical and 
patristic, has produced a religious at- 
titude more in keeping with “modern” 
existential thinking than with the at- 
titudes of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Biblical and patristic 
thought is entirely dominated by the 
idea of saving history, whereas 
western thought, as expressed in 
religious life, has a predilection for 
unchanging essences. 

This new thinking is manifested in 
the liturgical, ecumenical, and biblical 
movements ; in the idea of the Church 
as a living commission and witness ; in 
the existential tendency of religious 
living seen anew as a personal en- 
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counter with God; in the sense of 
Christian responsibility for the world 
of man and the human tasks of life. 

Formal religiosity and the bour- 
geois arouse only repugnance now. 
One gets an acute sense of the rela- 
tivity of many religious conventions 
and customs. Formerly, even though 
religious life was stunted interiorly, 
no one dared to shirk his religious 
practices, because public life was 
Christian. Today the situation is quite 
different : Owing to the de-Christian- 
ized social life, a person will res- 
olutely manifest his lack of any in- 
terior religious conviction in the 
categorical abandonment of religious 
practice. 

Religion has become now more a 
personal decision, the courageous tak- 
ing of a stand, a commitment, some- 
thing more aggressive, more expan- 
sive than the religious routine of old. 
People now show much more sym- 
pathy for a person who is a sinner, 
one who would formerly have been 
considered a religious outcast. The 
fallen daughter, for instance, was once 
treated without consideration, even 
dismissed from the household. There 
is today more danger of a mystique 
of sin: to consider a real religious 
experience attainable only after the 
experience of sin. 


Confidence in God 


We have today an acute sense of 
the existential impotence of man 
for doing good. This feeling of in- 
security penetrates the interior reli- 
gious life and leads to an absolute 
confidence in God, stripped of all 
bourgeois assurance ; hope against all 
human hope. With the exception of 
the popular milieu where this nei. 
spirit has not yet penetrated, there is 
no longer interest in particular devo- 
tions, shrines, pilgrimages, sodalities, 
and processions. 

And yet, in contrast with an earlier 
spirit of extreme reserve, there is 
abroad a great spirit of receptivity 
which seeks dialogue and encounter 
between priest and laity, between one 





religious denomination and another, 
and among the various social classes 
themselves. Nowadays one is sympa- 
thetic toward those of other faiths 
and tries to understand them. He is 
more likely to be critical of his own 
co-religionists. 

We should add here that modern 
psychology has pitilessly unmasked 
certain dimensions of religious ex- 
perience and has discovered many 
pseudo-religious reactions which used 
to pass for “official religiosity.” In a 
word, what is now needed above all 
else is the authentic substance of 
religious life, the very core of the 
salvation that was revealed to us. 


One may certainly conclude that 
the religious attitude of modern man 
is completely different from what it 
once was. We can correctly speak, 
therefore, of a contemporary attitude 
or sensibility. 





The assent that is faith 


But we ought to pose the all-im- 
portant question: What is authenti- 
cally religious about all this, and what 
is perhaps a one-sided emphasis that 
will also produce some new reserva- 
tions? The faithful are no longer at 
ease in the older religious atmosphere. 
And what is more serious, the young 
intellectuals are losing their faith; 
some quietly, others not so quietly. 
Part of the reason is that older forms 
are no longer in step with their vital 
experience ; in fact, these forms con- 
tradict experience. In these circum- 
stances, it is imperative to discover 
just what is essential and unchange- 
able in Christian religious life so as 
to be able confidently to abandon 
religious attitudes that are out of date 
without at the same time destroying 
what is genuinely Christian and un- 
changeable. 


Accept totality of dogma 


From the point of view of history, 
the religious renewal that has been 
accomplished in our time is the suc- 
cessful outcome of an effort that was 
launched but partially vitiated by the 
Counter-Reformation. The restricted 
success of the movement was due to 
the fact that the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, which sought to extract the very 
marrow of Christianity from the 
phe na of the end of the Middle 
Ages, was excessively anti-reformer. 
Because it was overly negative in in- 
tent, the movement failed to affirm 
consciously the totality of Catholic 
dogma as a positive synthesis. Such 
a synthesis is not achieved by one- 
sided positions. It must accept all and 
neglect nothing. 


Tenri de Lubac, S.J., Further Paradoxes (Westminster: The Newman Press, 1958), 115. 


Most of the faithful,” as Fénelon already noticed in his day, “are too care- 
less and indifferent about religion to be capable of bothering to contradict 
it.” Many of them, today as then, only have that “vague faith” “which is 
satisfied,” said Gérard de Nerval, “with a few external practices and whose 
apathetic adhesion is more culpable perhaps than the impiousness of heresy.” 
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CHARLES DAVIS 


A theology of preaching 


Preaching is an urgent practical problem. Most observers think 
that at present it is in a wretched state. But the inadequacy 

of the preacher is not the only reason for this. Cultural, 
religious, and secular movements have drastically 

altered the attitudes of modern man. Father Davis’s profound 
analysis of the theological significance of preaching lays the 
groundwork for bridging the chasm between the preacher 


and the hearer of the word. 


“The Theology of Preaching,” The Clergy Review, 45 (1060), 524-545. 


i theology of preaching, a new 
concept in theology, is simply theo- 
logical reflection on preaching it- 
self. It is an investigation, at the 
theological level, of the ministry of 
the word. It has become a common- 
place to observe that the present crisis 
in preaching—everyone seems agreed 
that there is a crisis—can only be 
met if theologians take up the ques- 
tion of preaching and discuss it seri- 
ously in all its aspects, so that eventu- 
ally they may succeed in creating a 
treatise on preaching to go with the 
treatise on the sacraments. 

When we enter the pulpit, we are 
ministers of a mystery; we engage in 
a saving event that is part of the his- 
tory of salvation. Only theology— 
faith seeking understanding—can do 
justice to this supernatural activity. 
It cannot be treated merely as an 
affair of human eloquence. Just as 
seminarians are taught the doctrine 
of the sacraments and then given 
practical lessons in their administra- 
tion, so they must be taught the 
fundamental meaning of preaching 
and not receive only practical advice 
on technique. 

Not only the permanent structure 
of the Church but also its activity is 
supernatural. The work of the Church 
is a mystery of grace, interwoven with 
the other great mysteries of our faith. 
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Hence we must go to theology for 
the insights we need to guide our 
work, the work that cannot be planned 
and carried out as if it were a purely 
human activity. 


Not outmoded 


Is our theology working at this 
task? Yes, a pastoral theology, which 
reflects theologically on the mystery 
of the Church at work, is now in the 
process of formation. It is an ex- 
amination of the Church as a super- 
natural reality, gradually penetrating 
mankind during this present phase of 
its existence. It attempts to uncover 
the basic laws and characteristics of 
pastoral work. Such a reflection on 
the Church precisely as living and 
working will supplement the more 
familiar treatises of theology, al- 
though it will still depend on them. 
Certainly the theology of preaching 
must be a part of this new pastoral 
theology. 

Is perhaps preaching, the procla- 
mation of a message by lawfully com- 
missioned witnesses, an outmoded 
way of getting across the Christian 
revelation? Should we rely now on 
the fresh techniques of communication 
that have been developed in our day, 
such as group discussions ? 

There is room for the use of other 
forms of communication to supplement 





it, but genuine preaching can never 
be dispensed with. Preaching as the 
essential means of making the gospel 
known was instituted by Christ and 
is therefore part of the very structure 
of the Church. It is linked historically 
and juridically to Christ, and his ac- 
tive, present power penetrates it here 
and now. 


Sacraments and word 


We can understand preaching only 
if we consider its relation to revela- 
tion and the Church. The Church can 
be called “The Church of the sacra- 
ments and the word.” Now, the two 
constitutive elements of the Church, 
the sacraments and the word, cor- 
respond to two components in God’s 
revelation: the reality itself and the 
words that tell about the reality. 

Revelation as a reality is God’s love 
inserted into human history and 


present there as a force bringing 
about man’s salvation. It is God’s sav- 
ing act as present in the world and 
causing the events that make up the 


history of salvation. This reality of 
God’s saving love became fully and 
permanently present in Jesus Christ. 
And so, in what he was and what he 
did, Christ came as the complete 
revelation of God to man. This com- 
ponent of revelation is basic. Revela- 
tion as utterance or words is de- 
pendent upon this reality. The func- 
tion of the words is to tell us of the 
existence of the reality and interpret 
its meaning for us. 

An intimate connection binds to- 
gether reality and word in revelation. 
The action of God is addressed to us 
as persons; it is intended to lead us 
to a personal encounter with him. But 
if God approaches us as persons, he 
must not simply act for us or upon 
us. He must ‘ell us what he is doing 
in intelligible discourse. Among men 
it is language that establishes spiritual 
contact at the personal level. Simi- 
larly, between God and men, it must 
be language that establishes spiritual 
contact. The reality of God’s self-gift 
must be presented articulately— 


through language—if it is to bring 
man as a person into union with God. 

God must address himself to man’s 
spiritual faculties, his intellect and 
will, and he has done so. His revealed 
word is both a doctrinal message, 
for the intellect, and an invitation or 
command, addressed to the will and 
demanding a decision. 

Since we have in recent years been 
inclined to stress one-sidedly the in- 
tellectual content, it is well to insist 
here that the word of God, the Chris- 
tian message, comes as a divine call 
with a power to save or judge. The 
response to it can never be an attitude 
of cool intellectual detachment. It will 
evoke either the surrender of faith 
and save, or the rejection of unbelief 
and condemn. 

We can now see the importance of 
preaching in the life of the Church. 
A priest has a sacred power, obtained 
by holy orders, making him the 
bishop’s helper in preaching God’s 
word. To exercise this power, he 
must be duly authorized by a canoni- 
cal mission. The priest so authorized 
becomes an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit and makes actual before men 
the word of God. 

Hence preaching is a sacred act, 
one that goes beyond the level of 
ordinary human discourse. Priest and 
faithful are engaged in a sacred event, 
a mystery; the power of the Spirit 
is there. Our problem is to determine 
the exact connection between the ac- 
tion of the preacher and the action 
of the Spirit. How far is preaching 
a cause of grace? Here there is no 
general agreement. 

Understandably enough, the biblical 
insistence on the power of God’s word 
has made some writers want to at- 
tribute to preaching an efficacy simi- 
lar to that of the sacraments. For 
others, preaching is an occasion, not 
a cause of grace. A deceptive com- 
promise has been to call preaching a 
sacramental. More subtly it has been 
suggested that preaching causes actual 
graces, while the sacraments cause 
sanctifying grace. The disagreement 
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can be settled only by a thorough 
analysis of the relationship between 
preaching and the sacraments. 

First of all, they are interdependent. 
The sacraments are inconceivable 
without preaching. The gospel must 
first be preached, because people are 
brought to the sacraments through 
preaching which arouses in them the 
required dispositions. In return, the 
sacraments give point to preaching 
by bringing about what the preacher 
has proclaimed, by making present the 
saving events he has announced. 

But there is another, even closer, 
union between word and sacrament. 
Words constitute the form of the 
sacraments. These words are expres- 
sions of the Church’s faith and are 
intelligible utterance in continuity 
with the words of preaching. So, in 
the sacraments, words have a sacra- 
mental efficacy, and the sacraments 
may be rightly seen as the highest 
exercise of the Church’s ministry of 
the word. But when the word, as in 
preaching, is not the form of a sacra- 
ment, in what way is it efficacious? 


I maintain that preaching itself 
is a direct cause of grace. The action 
of preaching does not simply put be- 
fore the congregation the external 
expression of the Christian message. 
It is also a sign that causes grace. 
The grace that preaching gives is the 
grace of faith, which is the soul’s 
response to the gospel message. Even 
baptism demands faith in an adult 
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for a fruitful reception. Faith, then, 
is something that must precede the 
sacraments and lead to them. So, the 
mediation of preaching, which leads 
to faith, goes before the sacraments 
and leads to them. 

We must examine more carefully 
the way faith is given. We cannot be- 
lieve unless the object of faith, the 
various truths that we have to believe, 
are put before us. The motive of faith 
is God himself as First Truth, and 
this motive must be offered to the 
mind. Preaching brings us to both 
the motive and the object of faith. 
But we can attain them according 
to their supernatural significance only 
if our mind is enlightened and our 
will drawn by grace. 


Preaching a cause of grace 


According to our thesis, preaching 
offers men the Christian message in 
its entirety. It includes both an out- 
ward presentation and an interior 
testimony, the grace needed for faith. 
Both elements are required for an 
adequate presentation of the word 
of God ; they are intimately connected 
and always found together in fact. 
Further, the preacher is joined to 
Christ and made an instrument of 
the Holy Spirit by the power of 
orders. 

It seems reasonable to hold that 
the action of the divinely appointed 
minister of the word when he pro- 
claims the Christian message causes 
the grace without which his hearers 
are unable to grasp by faith the saving 
significance of what he is saying. 
Only if we hold this do we do justice 
to the biblical teaching that the 
preaching of the apostles was the 
very word of God, and not merely 
words about God. 

We do not preach a dead word, 
which is then vivified without our 
ministry. We mediate the word in its 
fullness, the living word, the word 
illuminated by the action of the Spirit. 
With the external word, we offer the 
light of faith. Notice that the need 
for grace does not apply only to the 





unbeliever hearing the word for the 
first time. The believer also needs 
grace in order to exercise his faith. 
Although he has the virtue of faith, 
he still needs God’s actual grace for 
his activity of believing. 

Besides addressing the faith of his 
hearers, the priest urges them to the 
practice of all the Christian virtues. 
However, we cannot conclude that 
preaching gives the grace for the 
practice of all virtues. Faith has a 
special connection with preaching that 
the other virtues do not have. 


Aid to other virtues 


We should point out, however, 
some connections between faith and 
the other virtues : First, when preach- 
ing encounters a living faith, the re- 
sponse of faith it evokes is commanded 
by charity. It is by an act of charity 
that the will moves the intellect to 
assent. The grace for this particular 
movement of charity is mediated by 
preaching. 

Secondly, since no Christian virtue 
is possible without faith, the preacher 
promotes the exercise of all virtues 
when he exhorts his hearers, for the 
efficacy of his preaching causes the 
interior grace they need to appreciate 
supernaturally the Christian ideal he 
is putting before them. 

Thirdly, one who listens to a ser- 
mon with faith is offered graces to 
set in motion the other virtues. 
Preaching starts the process by pre- 
senting the objects and motives of the 
virtues under the light of faith. Hence, 
it may be considered an occasion on 
which God grants an abundance of 
actual graces. However, it seems ex- 
cessive to regard the action of preach- 
ing as the cause of these graces, apart 
from those immediztely connected 
with faith. 

Preaching is a sign causing the 
grace necessary for faith; it does not 
directly give sanctifying grace or its 
increase. Hence, preaching prepares 
for the sacraments and is completed 
by them. 

Another distinction between preach- 


ing and the sacraments lies in the ex- 
tent to which they depend on the 
minister. All that is necessary for a 
valid sacrament is exactly determined. 
No matter how careless and un- 
worthy the priest, if he administers 
the sacrament correctly, it comes into 
existence with all its power of caus- 
ing grace. 

With preaching, however, it is left 
to the preacher to form the word of 
God. His personal unfitness can de- 
stroy the efficacy of his work. The 
interior grace given by preaching 
bears upon what is outwardly pre- 
sented, and only on that. The grace of 
faith is not an immediate revelation ; 
it is a light illuminating what is ex- 
ternally expressed. The efficacy of 
preaching is dependent on the faith- 
fulness and insight with which the 
preacher conveys the word of God. 

So, the assertion that preaching is 
a direct cause of grace does not alter 
the fact that the learning and holiness 
of the priest are required for its ef- 
ficacy. It simply makes more precise 
the reason why they are required. 
The essential efficacy of preaching is 
not given by the learning of the 
preacher or the merits of his prayers. 
It belongs objectively to preaching in 
virtue of its institution by Christ and 
the action of the Holy Spirit. Yet, the 
learning is necessary, for unless the 
preacher knows the Christian mes- 
sage, he cannot preach it. 


Holiness needed 


At the same time holiness is su- 
premely necessary. A profound in- 
sight into the revealed word of God 
comes, not from human erudition, but 
from faith and charity. A holy priest 
whose lack of learning is not due to 
any neglect will often have a truer 
understanding of revelation than a 
learned but worldly theologian. 

Further, the presentation of the 
Christian message is adequate only if 
it is accompanied by signs of the life 
of grace in the witness (the preacher). 
We preach a message of salvation, not 
abstract theories. The concrete mani- 
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festation of divine life in the witness 
is a sign of credibility that must ac- 
company the normal presentation of 
the gospel message. 

We can now comment on some of 
the “solutions” to the problem of 
preaching that we mentioned earlier. 
To say that preaching is only an 
occasion of grace does not do justice 
to preaching as the mediation of the 
living word of God. To say the sacra- 
ments cause sanctifying grace while 
preaching causes actual graces is 
highly confusing. Those who say this 
can hardly mean that preaching causes 
all actual graces, for this would at- 
tribute too much to preaching. Nor 
can we admit that preaching causes 
nothing beside actual grace, for this 
would destroy the theory, held by 
myself and others, that the infused 
virtue of faith is given in the first act 
of faith, even before justification. 

We called the designation of 
preaching as a sacramental a decep- 
tive compromise, because it attempts 
to say preaching is not a sacrament 
but is like a sacrament. However, 
sacramentals are instituted by the 
Church, can be changed or abolished 
by her, and derive their efficacy from 
her prayers. Preaching was instituted 
by Christ, is an essential part of the 
Church’s structure, and derives its 
efficacy from the objective power of 
the word itself when it is mediated by 
a divinely appointed minister. 

What has been said so far can be 
summed up by saying that preaching 
has Christ as its principle in three 
ways. He is its principle historically, 
since our preaching was established 
by him. He is its principle juridically, 
because preachers are his authorized 
spokesmen with a mission derived 
from him. He is its active principle, 
because its power is due to the present 
action of the risen Christ, who gives 
the Spirit. We must now add that 
Christ is also the content of our 
preaching—our task is to preach the 
mystery of Christ in its fullness. 

Preaching is of two principal kinds : 
evangelization and catechesis. Evan- 
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gelization is proclamation of the sal- 
vation brought about by God in Christ 
and offered to all men who repent 
and believe. The preacher must in a 
global fashion proclaim Jesus Christ 
and his work as the definitive inter- 
vention of God, the saving event par 
excellence. 

Evangelization announces the good 
news, the salvation, the new order, 
brought about by the death and the 
Resurrection of Christ. It is addressed 
to men as a call imperatively demand- 
ing a decision. We tell sinners joy- 
fully of their salvation and urge them 
to put away their sins and be con- 
verted. Although such preaching cor- 
responds to conversion and the genesis 
of faith, yet our Christian people must 
hear such preaching from time to 
time, especially during missions. 


Catechesis 


Catechesis is concerned with 
strengthening union with Christ. It 
consists in a deeper and more detailed 
presentation of the gospel message, 
with the purpose of nourishing the 
Christian life of believers. Hence, 
catechesis must be Christocentric, 
with the paschal mystery at its heart. 
Further all catechesis is inseparably 
dogmatic, moral, and liturgical. A 
Christian dogma is never mere theory 
but a saving mystery that demands 
a moral response and is encountered 
in its reality in the sacraments. To 
isolate one or other of the three con- 
stituents of catechesis is to distort its 
meaning and weaken its appeal. 

Both evangelization and catechesis 
must repeat the objective structure of 
the Christian message. What enables 
us to achieve this is the existence of 
the Bible as the perennial center 
around which the teaching of the 
Church always revolves. The Bible 
has given the mystery of salvation a 
primordial verbal expression, which 
is the exemplar and norm of our 
preaching. The value of its contents 
as a source lies not only in their 
fecundity but also in their divinely 
guaranteed balance and proportion. 





Christian preaching has permanent 
features, but it also carries with it an 
urgent necessity of adaptation. We 
must make contact with the minds 
of our hearers. We must enter into 
their mentality and try to discover the 
thoughts and desires to which we can 
link the Christian message. That does 
not mean that we can leave aside en- 
tirely the biblical and traditional cate- 
gories. If such things as grace, the 
kingdom of God, mystery, and the 
resurrection are no longer meaning- 
ful to our people, we must make them 
meaningful. Only through such an 
effort will our preaching be a real 
preaching and not a fruitless sign. 

On the part of the hearers, there 
must be an openness to God’s grace. 
The attitude with which people listen 
to a sermon should not be that with 
which they listen to an ordinary talk 
on the radio. This openness implies 
generosity, for faith is a surrender 
of ourselves to God. There should be 
no reservations, but a willingness to 
follow the suggestions of the Spirit. 
Basically, the attitude of those who 


hear the word should be humble 
obedience with a recognition of the 
priest as a divinely appointed witness. 

But the faithful are to be mature 
Christians, and Christian maturity 
includes an ability to discern clearly 
the human element in the Church. 
Preaching is often defective, if rarely 
frankly erroneous, and any failure of 
our hearers to perceive its defects is 
due to ignorance, not faith. Humble 
obedience is not the same as blind 
submissiveness. 

As for ourselves, we are living 
within the history of salvation. The 
present stage of that history is the 
age of the Church on earth. Preach- 
ing is a sacred task of this period, 
which will last till Christ’s Second 
Coming. We are very conscious of our 
role as ministers of Christ’s sacra- 
ments, but are we sufficiently aware 
of our role as ministers of God's 
word? The sacraments and the word 
are the two components in the struc- 
ture of the Church. They are and must 
be the two concerns of our ministry 
as priests. 


The preacher and the gospel 


Francis J. McCool, S.J., ““The Preacher and the Historical Witness 
of the Gospels,” Theological Studies, 21 (1960), 517-543. 


P..... are needlessly disturbed by 
scripture scholars’ new insistence that 
none of our Gospels can be considered 
“pure” historical sources in the_nine- 
teenth century tradition of Ranke, 
Meyer, and Mommsen. These were 
the scholars who canonized the pre- 
cise, detailed, carefully objective dip- 
lomatic reports which Ranke found 
in the Venetian archives as a kind 
of ideal historical source. 

Such “pure” historical sources are 
not the only kind of authentic history. 
And the Gospels provide us with a 
witness to Christ that is truly au- 
thentic history. Scholars hold firmly 


to the divine inspiration and absolute 
truth of the gospel message. 

What we must understand is the 
approach of the new exegesis, which, 
by scientific methods fully as rigorous 
as those of Ranke and his school, dis- 
covers in the Gospels a rich and valu- 
able history of Christ as Master— 
Christ seen not through the half- 
opened eyes of dispassionate contem- 
poraries, but Christ seen in his full 
dignity, seen by those “who received 
his words, his nature, and his will into 
themselves.” 

The contemporary historian ap- 
proaches the Gospels in two stages. 
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First, a general study of the Synoptics 
reveals that the Gospel tradition is 
authentic. In regard to the Gospel 
tradition there are three historical 
notes that the historian will profitably 
recall. First, Jesus’ preaching was 
eschatological, salvific, exclusively 
religious, and challenging. Secondly, 
Jesus was constantly developing his 
relationships with the general public, 
with his enemies, and with his 
apostles; these were not static rela- 
tionships. Thirdly, Jesus’ language 
and style was Aramaic, Palestinian, 
and parabolic. 

In the second stage the historian 
examines this authentic New Testa- 
ment tradition to determine the exact 
historical value of the elements in 
that tradition. In this investigation 
one distinguishes between the activity 
of the early Church (kerygmatic, 
catechetical, liturgical) and her mo- 
tives (conversion, instruction, exhor- 
tation). It is imperative to separate 
various groups within the early 
Church—Jews, converts, pagans—and 
to consider their developing inter- 
relationships. One must also be 
aware of the methods employed by 
the Christian community. For ex- 
ample, the community occasionally 
changed the point of emphasis in its 
explanation of a parable. 

A scholarly analysis of the Parable 
of the Sower, embodying these two 
hypotheses, will exemplify the ap- 
proach of an historical scholar and 
will interest preachers faced with 
problems of interpretation. 


Jesus’ parable: Mark 4:4-9 


And as he sowed, some seed fell by the 
wayside, and the birds came and ate it up. 
And other seed fell upon rocky ground, 
where it had not much earth; and it sprang 
up at once, because it had nd depth of 
earth; but when the sun rose it was 
scorched, and because it had no root it 
withered away. And other seed fell among 
thorns; and the thorns grew up and choked 
it, and it yielded no fruit. And other seed 
fell upon good ground, and yielded fruit 
that grew up, made increase and produced, 


one thirty, another sixty, and another a 
hundredfold. 
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Early explanation: Mark 4:14-20 
The sower sows the word. And those by 
the wayside are they in whom the word ts 
sown; as soon as they have heard, Satan 
at once comes and takes away the word 
that has been sown in their hearts. And 
those likewise who are sown on the rocky 
ground are they who, when they have heard 
the word, receive it immediately with joy; 
and they have no root in themselves, but 
continue only for a time; then, when 
trouble and persecution come because of the 
word, they at once fall away. And those 
who are sown among the thorns are they 
who listen to the word; but the cares of 
the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
and the desires about other things, enter- 
ing in, choke the word, and it ts made 
fruitless. And those who are sown upon 
good ground are they who hear the word, 
and welcome it, and yield fruit, one thirty, 
another sixty, and another a hundredfold. 


Summary of Mark 4:4-9 


Just as in the case of the sower, so 
also Jesus’ initial lack of success will 
not prevent his work being crowned 
with glory. 
1. Pure parable. 
2. Stresses unity of the Kingdom, 
Jesus’ ministry. 
3. Theme of initial 
success. 
Proclaims the Kingdom, its out- 
come as a climax. 
Same vocabulary as Jesus’. 
Numerous Semitisms. 
Expertly framed. 


Summary of Mark 4:14-20 


The harvest yield depends upon the 
fertility of the ground in which the 
seed is placed; so Jesus’ word (its 
effect) is proportioned to the disposi- 
tion of his hearers. 

Allegory. 

Stresses obstacles to the message. 

Theme of harvest depending upon 

the soil. 

A practical application of Jesus’ 

teaching ; no climax. 

Vocabulary of the New Testament 

Epistles. 

No Semitisms. 

Carelessly refers to classes of 

people as “seeds.” 


failure, final 





The pure parable (Mark 4:4-9) 
is a series of concrete pictures that 
combine to indicate a single lesson. 
The hearers could discover this les- 
son by reflecting on the concrete his- 
torical situation in which they found 
themselves. Why, for example, did the 
early Church change Jesus’ parable 
to an allegory (Mark 4:14-20), 
change its emphasis (initial failure— 
final success to fertility of ground— 
yield of harvest), and shift the focus 
from Jesus’ Kingdom to internal and 
external obstacles to Jesus’ message? 


Preaching and the parable 


These differences should not pre- 
vent us from preaching the Parable 
of the Sower, for they can be recon- 
ciled if we recall that the synoptics 
had a double preoccupation. First, 
they reproduced the manner, contents, 
and effects of Jesus’ preaching in 
Palestine. Secondly, they explained 
why Jesus chose this manner of 
preaching and showed the relevance 
of that preaching to the Church as she 
existed after Easter and Pentecost. 


The significant point is that both of 
these purposes are historical. 

What was present in germinal form 
in Jesus’ preaching, that is, the secret 
presence of the Kingdom of Christ, 
had become an explicit Christology 
to the Church. And the audience, no 
longer the Jewish contemporaries of 
Christ, were the faithful, who found 
it difficult to put into practice what 
the Christian revelation demanded of 
them. The Church has neither added 
to, nor subtracted from Jesus’ para- 
ble; rather, because of a change in 
audience, she has shifted the accent 
from the “moment of the Kingdom” 
to the present trials of Christians. 

The Church, therefore, has not 
changed Jesus’ message ; rather it has 
faithfully reproduced it in the exact 
form in which Jesus spoke it in the 
last moments of the “old aeon” and 
applied it for the benefit of her chil- 
dren who must live their lives in the 
“new age.” Keeping in mind that the 
Scriptures belong to the Church, the 
preacher may reassure himself that 
no falsification has taken place. 





The announcement to Joseph 


Xavier Léon-Dufour, S.J., Mélanges Bibliques Rédigés em l'Honneur de André Robert, 


(Paris: Bloud and Gay), 390-397. 


/ \ reading of Matt. 1 :18-25 con- 


vinces anyone that Joseph decided 
to renounce Mary because she was 
pregnant. It is certain also that he 
decided to go ahead with the marriage 
following the angelic intervention. Up 
to this point all interpreters agree. 
They disagree in explaining the de- 
cision of Joseph, who, “being a just 
man and not wishing to disgrace 
[Mary], resolved to send her away 
in secret.” Why this undercover be- 
havior, this secret repudiation, dis- 
regarding Jewish custom? In what 
consists the “justice” which the evan- 
gelist attributes to Joseph? Justice 


towards the law? towards God? to- 
wards Mary? Or is it gentleness? 
These answers have all been given, but 
they suppose that another problem is 
solved : Did Joseph consider Mary in- 
nocent or guilty? Or did he venerate 
her as the ark of God? 

Generally speaking, even if com- 
mentators do not agree about the sus- 
picion of adultery, they answer with 
assurance that Joseph was not in- 
formed of the virginal conception; 
and the reason for this is the message 
of the angel which seems to reveal 
the information: “Do not be afraid, 
Joseph, son of David, to take to thee 
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Mary thy wife, for that which is be- 
gotten in her is of the Holy Spirit.” 
But is this actually a revelation of 
the truth of Mary’s condition? Xavier 
Léon-Dufour thinks not. Before ex- 
amining the passage in question, he 
surveys common interpretations of it. 


Common interpretations 


The most ancient hypothesis—that 
of Saint Justin—is that Joseph sus- 
pected Mary of adultery. Being just in 
regard to his legal responsibility, 
Joseph decides to renounce Mary ; but 
being good, he would accomplish the 
renunciation in secret. The difficulty 
here is that the law in this case de- 
manded public application. And, in 
any case, would Matthew have char- 
acterized responsiveness to legal for- 
malism as “justice”? 

Chrysostom, holding likewise that 
Joseph suspected Mary of adultery, in- 
sists, however, that the word “just” 
in the text is not opposed to but syn- 
onymous with Joseph’s not wishing 
to disgrace Mary. This interpretation, 
however, makes the Greek word for 
“just” identical with kindness. 

Jerome argues that Joseph’s deli- 
cacy in this situation attests his con- 
viction of Mary’s innocence ; so Joseph 
veils in silence something he cannot 
understand. Lagrange makes Jer- 
ome’s interpretation more precise by 
defining the word “just” in the 
strictly classical sense and applying 
it to Joseph’s sense of what is due the 
innocent Mary. The trouble with this 
view is that Joseph surely would have 
tried to find some explanation for this 
contradiction (Mary’s innocence vs. 
her pregnancy) before he put her 
away. Otherwise, if he is truly just, 
why put her away at all? 

Other commentators (among them, 
Eusebius) have realized that the only 
satisfactory explanation rests on the 
assumption that at the time of the 
angel’s message Joseph already knew 
that Mary was pregnant by the action 
of the Holy Spirit. The only difficulty 
with this interpretation is the usual 
translation of the passage. But this 
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usual translation, as will be explained, 
seems inaccurate. A more accurate 
rendering is this: Do not be afraid, 
Joseph, son of David, to take to thee 
Mary thy wife, for (ydp) without 
doubt that which is begotten in her 
is of the Holy Spirit. But (8€) she 
shall bring forth a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall 
save his people from their sins. 

Can this translation be justified? 
The particle ydp (for) normally in- 
troduces the reason for the affirmation 
which precedes it; but often the rea- 
son is given only after the mention 
of something else which is a fact or 
principle known by the speaker. In 
English we express this contrast thus : 
for, without doubt (while it is true 
that, to be sure, certainly) . . . but 


(nevertheless, however). In classical 
Greek the pattern was pév ydp .. . 8€. 


Exemplified in Scripture 


_ Thus, in Acts 13 :36-37, in order to 
explain the prophecy “Thou wilt not 
let thy Holy One undergo decay,” 
Luke supplies two justifications linked 
together, the one negative (Aavid piv 
ydp), the other positive (ov 8 6 @cds 
jyepev). In the Gospel of Saint Mat- 
thew, the particle pév is easily omitted 
and is to be supplied by the reader. 
Matt. 18:7: “Woe to the world be- 
cause of scandals! For it without 
doubt must needs be (dvdyxn ydp) 
that scandals come, but woe (Aj 
ovai)to the man through whom scan- 
dal does come.” Sometimes the force 
of ydp contrasted by the negative co- 
ordinating conjunction of the next 
clav * is misunderstood; in this case, 
the « neral principle “it must needs 

. .” floats without any reason 
betwéen the two invectives when it, 
in fact, reinforces the second. 

Other passages present a similar 
nuance ordinarily misunderstood by 
translators. In Matt. 22:14, the weight 
of the affirmation falls on the second 
member of the sentence, the first being 
like a parenthesis on its own 
“For to be sure, many are called 
(IloAAoi yap aoiv KAnroi), but few are 





chosen (odAiyo 8 éxAexroi). Similar 
examples can be found in such pas- 
sages as Matt. 24:6: “For, while 
it is true that these things must come 
to pass, nevertheless, the end is not 
yet” and the especially significant 
John 20:17: “Do not touch me, for 
certainly (ovxw ydp) I have not yet 
ascended to my father; go rather 
(zopevov 8) to my brethren and say 
to them, ‘I ascend to my Father and 
your Father.’ ” . 

In this last passage, the clause in- 
troduced by the particle yap does not 
give the real reason for the preceding 
command but anticipates an objection 
or difficulty which Magdalen might 
have. Thus, in the passage about Jo- 
seph translated above, the clause intro- 
duced by ydp does not give the reason 
for the angel’s command to take Mary 
as wife, but anticipates Joseph’s objec- 
tion to marrying her. The real reason 
why Joseph must marry her is given 
in the final clause introduced by 8€ 
(but). Joseph must overcome his re- 
luctance to marry one so favored by 
the Holy Spirit because Joseph must 
give the child its name and lineage 
as a descendant of David. Thus, there 
are not two pieces of new information 
in the angelic message, but one mes- 
sage in which one element is sub- 
ordinated to the other. 

The double aspect of the angelic 
message is reflected in the scriptural 
citation which follows, indicating the 
role of Joseph in the birth of the 
Emmanuel: “Now all this came to 
pass that there might be fulfilled what 
was spoken by the Lord through the 
prophet, saying, ‘Behold, the virgin 
shall be with child and shall bring 
forth a son; and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel.’ ” 

The passage culminates in the legal 
fatherhood of Joseph: “And he did 
not know her till she had brought 
forth her first born son. And he called 
his name Jesus” (v. 25). The virginal 
conception, although it is presupposed 
as the major event which is the oc- 
casion of this account, is not directly 
revealed. To convince oneself of this, 


one must examine Matthew’s own pat- 
tern of emphasis in his narration. 

Matthew affirms that Mary “was 
found to be with child by the Holy 
Spirit.” His reader is disposed, owing 
to his Israelite background, to admit 
the miracle. But the question which 
holds him is this: How can an infant, 
the son of a virgin, inherit the throne 
of David? The answer is indicated by 
the angel. It is not a man, even a son 
of David, who has introduced the 
Messiah into his lineage; it is God. 

Our account tells of the realization 
of the fact of the legal birth, which 
the genealogy had affirmed in its 
hieratic style. Son of David—Jesus 
is because Joseph is. Hence the angel 
here, in contrast to later apparitions, 
calls Joseph “son of David.” For the 
sake of this title Joseph is commanded 
to receive Mary and the Child of her 
virginal conception. 

Can we now reconstruct the thought 
of Joseph? Since the message of the 
angel could not have revealed but only 
confirmed officially the virginal con- 
ception, the eighteenth verse (“she 
was found to be with child by the Holy 
Spirit”) could suggest that Joseph 
had already been informed of the con- 
ception. Joseph shows himself “just,” 
not in observing the law authorizing 
divorce in the case of adultery, not in 
showing himself gentle and consider- 
ate, nor because of the justice that he 
would owe an innocent person, but in 
not wishing to pass for the father of 
the divine Child. 

If he were afraid to take Mary as 
his wife, it was not for a worldly 
motive ; it was, as Eusebius well says, 
because he recognized an economy su- 
perior to that of the marriage which 
he had in mind. Joseph withdraws, 
taking care, in the delicacy of his 
justice towards God, not to divulge 
the mystery of Mary. But will the 
mystery dwell in the shadow of God 
alone? It is up to the Lord to pro- 
vide; man has done what he could. 
And so it is for God to intervene, for 
Joseph to obey and to assume the 
legal fatherhood of Jesus. 
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GASTON-M. BERGERON, O.F.M. 


Reflections on the missionary act 


“To plant the Church?” or “To build the Temple?” Which 
figure better expresses the scriptural description of missionary 
activity? To baptize or to preach the word? Which is the 
characteristic missionary act? How can the purity of the act of 
faith be guaranteed? Father Bergeron supplies a Pauline answer 
to these important mission problems. 


“Réflexions sur Vacte missionnaire, 


oe Christ was sent by the Father 
to reconcile all men to God, he is the 
missionary par excellence. Christ 
handed his mission on to the apostles. 
If men are to be reconciled to God 
through Christ, then each man must 
come in contact with Christ. This 
contact with Christ can be realized 
only in the Church in which Christ 
is really present. Like the apostles, 
the Church also prolongs the mission 
of Christ; she reconciles men to God 
through Christ. The Church makes 
Christ present through the sacra- 
ments, and the Church itself is made 
available in a permanent way through 
the establishment of a hierarchy 
which is commonly termed “planting 
the Church.” 

But when we speak of missionary 
activity, can we not find a better 
figure of speech than “to plant the 
Church”? The idea seems to imply 
importation and the establishment of 
a foreign structure in a pagan land. 
It implies isolation, since each plant 
is an autonomous being which has its 
own vital, internal growth. According 
to the logic of the figure, the Church 
must be considered as a great tree, 
the multiple shoots of which one 
plants in diverse places. But, then 
each plant is independent and related 
to the origin only by a remote de- 
pendence in being. 

Perhaps we can substitute the 
image of building the temple, an 
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” Studium, 13 (1959), 118-138. 


image which is more biblical and 
more Pauline than that oi planting 
the Church. “To build the temple” 
stresses the idea of cohesion of the 
entire edifice and it also puts the ac- 
cent on the relation of dependence 
which binds each stone to the founda- 
tion Rock. The Church is a sacred 
temple in which Christ is the “corner 
stone” (Eph. 2:20) and the only 
foundation (I Cor. 3:11). 


Christ the foundation 


Having Christ for foundation and 
keystone, the temple is constructed 
out of the faithful themselves. True 
“living stones” (1 Pet. 2:5), Chris- 
tians are incorporated into the con- 
struction (Eph. 2:22) itself founded 
upon the unique “living stone” (1 
Pet. 2:4). It is to Peter, the Rock 
upon which the Church is to be built, 
that the work of construction is pri- 
marily entrusted; then, to the other 
apostles who also become founda- 
tions (Eph. 2:21); and, finally, to 
their successors who are to continue 
the work begun by the apostles. 

It is clear that the aim of a mis- 
sion is to build a particular Church. 
The Church-Temple thus constructed 
will not be a monotonous, uniform 
structure; rather, it will be like the 
great cathedrals which embody the 
genius and styles of different epochs. 
The material for construction are the 
rocks from different quarries, the 





varied people who comprise the 
Church. Each particular Church is 
built upon Jesus Christ and upon the 
Rock of Peter and incorporated into 
the universal Church. 

Hence, the aim or goal of the mis- 
sion is to build a particular Church. 
But what is the act which will ef- 
fectively realize this goal? We must 
distiguish between missionary act 
and missionary action. In order to 
construct the Church in a given 
country, it is necessary to establish 
a hierarchy, to preach the word, to 
organize the faithful, to manage fi- 
nancial arrangements, to build 
churches and schools, to civilize, to 
beg, to pray for the missions. All 
these functions taken together, 
ordered directly or indirectly to the 
building of a particular Church, form 
what we call here missionary action. 


One primary activity 


Of all these functions, the one 
activity that is specifically and im- 
mediately ordered to the building of 
the Church is what we call the mis- 
sionary act. In order to have the 
proper perspective in missionary ac- 
tivity, it is necessary to discover the 
nature of that one act; otherwise, we 
may stress some activity as primary 
which is really secondary. Perhaps 
some unfortunate failures of certain 
missions have been due to this lack 
of a true perspective. 

To discover the nature of the mis- 
sionary act, we must know precisely 
the mission that the Lord entrusted 
to his apostles and how the apostles 
carried out this mission in the course 
of their ministry. According to com- 
mentators, the essential mission of 
the apostles was to witness to Christ. 
Before his ascension Christ had said: 
“You will be my witnesses even to 
the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8). 

We can distinguish three different 
ways of witnessing to Christ. First, 
there is the fundamental testimony of 
one’s life, of really living as a Chris- 
tian in charity. This is not precisely 
an act; rather, it is an atmosphere 


which attests a presence: “By this 
shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, that you have love for one 
another” (John 13:35). 

In the second place, there is the 
witness of martyrdom which is the 
consummation of love, the highest 
form of testimony. Yet, martyrdom 
is not an act, but a passion, some- 
thing one willingly submits to. One 
accepts martyrdom, it is not some- 
thing he performs. To the twofold 
testimony of one’s Christian life and 
one’s blood, a third is added, that of 
the word. The word is the ordinary 
manner of testifying to something. 


Witness to Christ 


The apostles bore witness to Christ 
by announcing the word of God. In 
Christ’s commission to his apostles, 
we find a double formulation of his 
message: “Go into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every 
creature” (Mark 16:15) which is 
equivalent to “You shall be witnesses 
for me . . . even to the very ends of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8). Evidently, 
this is the way the apostles under- 
stood their mission since bearing 
witness to Christ by preaching the 
Good News is the theme of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

There is an intimate relationship 
between the spread of the word and 
the growth of the Church: “And the 
word of the Lord continued to spread, 
and the number of the disciples in- 
creased rapidly in Jerusalem” (Acts 
6:7). That the act proper to the 
apostolic ministry is the proclamation 
of the word and is oriented directly 
to the building of the Church is evi- 
dent from St. Paul: “According to 
the grace of God which has been 
given to me, as a wise builder, I laid 
the foundation” (1 Cor. 3:10). 

The nature of this grace given to 
Paul is precisely stated in another 
letter: “Yes, to me, the very least 
of all saints, there was given this 
grace, to announce among the Gentiles 
the good tidings of the unfathomable 
riches of Christ” (Eph. 3:8). A 
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further confirmation that the apostles 
considered the preaching of the word 
as their essential mission is found 
in their unwillingness to be taken 
away from this work by having to 
serve at table (Acts 6:2). 

Everyone would agree that baptism 
is the essential rite that incorporates 
a man into the Mystical Body and 
thereby builds the Church. The prob- 
lem, however, is not whether baptism 
builds the Church, but whether bap- 
tism enters into the specific mission 
of the apostles, whether it is part of 
the missionary act of the apostles. To 
solve this problem we must consider 
the practice of the apostles in the early 
years of the Church. 


St. Paul expressly declares: “For 
Christ did not send me to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel” (1 Cor. 
1:17). The other apostles also under- 
stood their mission in this way, for 
they did not usually confer baptism 
themselves (Acts 10:48; 19:5). Why 
did the apostles not consider baptism 
an essential part of their mission? 
Because it is not on the same plane 
as preaching the word. 

Preaching the word is the dynamic 
work of salvation; it brings, offers, 
presents salvation. Faith and baptism 
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are the response to the word. Thus, 
in relation to the preaching of the 
word, they are on the passive plane 
of acceptance. It is to the hearer of 
the word, who opens his heart to the 
word and asks for baptism, that the 
deacons administer baptism. 

Today the bishops, as successors of 
the apostles, are responsible for the 
mission of Christ. They have the same 
essential mission that the apostles had. 
Hence, the activities of the apostles 
must have a normative value in as- 
sessing their own work. Since bishops 
are often absorbed with the work in- 
volved in the ordinary increase of the 
Church, they delegate special ministers 
to carry on the work of building the 
Church. Hence, missionaries, through 
the mediation of the pope and bishops, 
inherit the identical missionary office 
of the apostles : to witness to the Lord 
by announcing the gospel. 


Must see to witness 


The missionary act of proclaiming 
the gospel has for its object, not 
merely a message, but a person, 
Christ. The missionary is, then, a 
witness for Christ. But to be a wit- 
ness, one must have seen that to which 
he testifies. One can well enough nar- 
rate past history, but he cannot be 
a witness of it. 

Christ was a witness of his Father 
(John 8:38). The Father also bore 
testimony to Christ (John 5:37; 
Matt. 3:17). In his turn, the Holy 
Spirit was also to bear witness to 
Christ (John 15:26). When Christ is 
speaking about the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit, he immediately adds that 
the apostles are to be his witnesses ; 
and he gives the basis for their testi- 
mony: “And you also bear witness 
because from the beginning you are 
with me” (John 15:26). 

The missionary today, however, 
has not seen Christ in the flesh; and 
one can be a witness only of con- 
temporary persons and events. Hence, 
the missionary witnesses to the Christ 
of glory. Since the witness must have 
seen that concerning which he bears 





testimony, the first demand of the 
missionary is that he shall have seen 
the Lord. Surely this vision of the 
missionary cannot be a_ physical 
phenomenon. The apostles were wit- 
nesses for Christ, not principally be- 
cause they had seen him physically, 
but because the Spirit which had been 
sent to them made them see the 
divinity of Christ and the universal, 
salvific import of his acts. 

Through the veil of appearances, 
the apostles recognized the Messiah 
and God’s only Son. The vision which 
truly made the apostles witnesses was 
a vision of faith. The vision of the 
witness is mystical ; it-is an experience 
of illumination in the Spirit. Christ 
spoke of this vision when he said: 
“He who sees me, sees him who sent 
me” (John 12:45). The testimony of 
the missionary rests upon this pure 
intuition of faith. 

Since the Church is the sacrament 
of Jesus Christ, it is in the Church 
that the missionary sees this vision; 
through the sign of the Church the 
missionary sees the Christ of glory. 
This vision is not an individual ex- 
perience made on the margin of the 
living community. Only in the Church 
can it take place. 

The preaching of the word of God 
is demanded by the word itself because 
it is truth, and every man ought one 
day to encounter the truth in order to 
accept or reject it. Therefore, the 
purpose of preaching is to foster the 
act of faith. 


Word of God 


In a certain sense, faith is the sub- 
stance from which the Church is con- 
structed; for it is in proportion to 
the purity of one’s act of faith that 
one adheres with his whole being to 
Christ, that one becomes a living 
stone from which the Church is built. 
To make the act of faith, the hearer 
of the word must recognize the mes- 
sage of Christ as the word of God and 
believe because it is God who speaks. 
And thus the missionary must be sure 
that his word is the word of God. 


The danger is always present that 
the missionary will present the word 
of God according to his own philo- 
sophical categories, his own mode of 
thought, influenced by the civilization 
in which he has been reared. There 
is no question of sacrificing doctrine 
to the necessity of adaptation, but the 
missionary must present the gospel 
message within the framework of the 
given civilization where he is working. 
Consequently, the missionary must 
first be converted—converted to the 
civilization of the people among whom 
he is to labor. In this way, he can 
present the pure word of God un- 
mixed with peculiar characteristics of 
his own native culture. 


Confidence in God 


The purity of the word is guaran- 
teed by this conversion of the mis- 
sionary. But the purity of the act 
of faith of the hearers of the word 
must be assured by other means. Ac- 
cording to apostolic example, the first 
quality of the missionary act is evan- 
gelical poverty. St. Peter’s word to 
the cripple at the Beautiful Gate was: 
“Silver and gold I have none ‘i 
(Acts 3:6). Poor and detached, the 
missionary is like St. Paul who re- 
nounced all monetary aid—something 
which he had a right to—in order to 
offer the preaching of the gospel 
gratuitously (1 Cor. 9:18). The 
Church must not pose as a worldly 
power, but must clearly place all its 
confidence 'in the power of God. 

Wealth, publicity, commitment to 
secular ventures may at times be 
necessary; but these things can ob- 
scure the purity of the act of faith. 
A person could well be converted be- 
cause it would be profitable for him. 
That person would be converted to a 
beneficent power, not to Christ. 

So solicitous was St. Paul to pre- 
serve the purity of the act of faith 
that he mistrusted eloquence itself: 
“And I, brethren, when I came to 
you, did not come with pretentious 
speech or wisdom, announcing unto 
you the witness to Christ ... And I 
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was with you in weakness and in 
fear and in much trembling. And my 
speech and my preaching were not 
in the persuasive words of wisdom, 
but in the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power, that your faith might 
rest, not on the wisdom of men, but 
on the power of God” (1 Cor. 2:1-5). 
Poverty ought to be the badge of the 
missionary. Otherwise his message 
will be misunderstood. 


One conclusion stands out: the 


importance of testimony in the work 
of the missionary. The aim of the 
mission is to build the Church with 
living stones. This objective specifies 
the act which ought to obtain it. The 
missionary act is a correlative of the 
aim of the mission. The act directly 


Lessons from humanism 


oriented to the building of the temple 
is testimony by the word. Like the 
apostles, the missionary is a witness, 
someone who has seen the Lord. The 
testimony which he bears concerning 
Christ is an announcement of what he 
has seen addressed to the poor with 
a view to arousing the act of faith. 
The missionary act seeks to de- 
velop a pure faith in the hearers of 
the word. Hence the missionary must 
first have seen the Lord in a mystical 
experience ; he must be converted to 
the civilization in which he works; 
and finally, he must submit to the de- 
mands of evangelical poverty. The 
apostle gladly accepts these demands 
“in order not to create any obstacle to 
the gospel of Christ” (1 Cor. 9:12). 


Charles Taylor, “Clericalism,” The Downside Review, 78 (1960), 177. 


The great tragedy of Counter-Reform clericalism has of course been that 
most of the human development has grown outside and against the Church. 
. .. The Church has done more to condemn humanist doctrines, on quite cor- 
rect theological ground of course, than it has tried to understand why all 
major humanist doctrines of the modern era have been anti-Christian. . . . 
All these views have been anti-Christian for at least one main reason: that 
Christianity has seemed to their protagonists a doctrine preaching the im- 
possibility of human betterment or its irrelevance. And on the other side, in 
the course of denouncing the unfounded faith in man without God, Christian- 
ity has often been presented by its defenders as just such a doctrine. Now 
that so many of these humanist doctrines have been discredited it is inter- 
esting to note that people are not turning in great numbers to the Church. 
Those on the Christian side who wish to say ‘we told you so’ should hold 
their breath a little longer. They too were being told something they were 
too deaf to hear. 
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Singing by the people 


JOSEPH GELINEAU, S.J. 


The liturgical importance of communal singing is generally 
recognized. But what is the doctrinal basis for the use of 
music in the liturgy? And how can a congregation be educated 
out of long-standing, silent habits? Father Gelineau, the 
well-known Psalmodist, offers some practical approaches to 


these questions. 


“Le chant du Peuple: sa Nécessité, 


oe is no need to demonstrate the 
principle, formulated by St. Pius X, 
that sacred music is an integral part 
of the solemn liturgy (‘‘Motu proprio” 
Tra le sollecitudini). The suppliant 
prayer of a Kyrie or the eucharistic 
praise of a preface with its Sanctus 
achieves its full liturgical character 
only in song, the normal form of com- 
munal expression. 

We would do well to distinguish 
clearly between the singing of the 
liturgical ‘assembly taken as a whole 
and the singing of the people as part 
of that assembly. The assembly is 
that portion of the visible Church that 
here and now celebrates its worship, 
and from the point of view of singing, 
it is regarded as an organic body. 
This body expresses itself through 
the hierarchy of its members: the 
celebrant, the ministers, the cantor, 
the schola, or the rest of the faithful. 
Whether one member sings alone or 
all sing together, so long as it is done 
in accord with the liturgy, it is always 
the assembly that sings; and one can 
legitimately speak of the singing of 
the liturgical assembly. 

The people are only one part of 
this assembly, and they do not con- 
stitute one of the specialized organs 
of the singing body. But the place 
their singing occupies is clearly de- 
fined in the encyclical Musicae sacrae 
disciplina. “The dignity and essential 
end of sacred music consists in this: 


sa Beauté,” La Maison-Dieu, 60 (1959), 136-147. 


. it should embellish and enhance 
the voice of the priest offering the 
sacrifice as well as that of the Chris- 
tian people praising the Almighty” 
(n°14). And further on, it is said 
again of sacred music that it should 
“accompany . . . the voice of the priest 
who offers the divine victim 
and the joyous responses that the 
people assisting at the Sacrifice make 
to him” (n°15). Liturgical singing 
then consists essentially in a dialogue 
between celebrant and people. The 
other actors serve only to support 
these two major roles. 


Right and duty to sing 


Of itself, then, the people’s singing 
pertains to the fundamental structure 
of the liturgical celebration. That is 
why it constitutes, for the assembly 
of the faithful, a right and a duty. 

It is first of all a right that the 
Christian has from his baptism, a 
sacrament that fits him for the wor- 
ship that the Church renders to God. 
There are a number of important 
liturgical texts that suppose the sing- 
ing of the faithful. It is enough to 
recall, for example, the manner in 
which the singing of the Sanctus is 
announced in many texts of the 
Roman prefaces—that prayer of 
thanksgiving which the celebrant sings 
in the name of all the people, after 
first being assured of their active con- 
sent in the initial dialogue. 
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To this right of the people to sing 
in the assembly corresponds a duty. 
“It pertains to the very nature of 
the Mass,” says the 1958 Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
“that all those assisting participate in 
it... .” And the French Directory 
for Pastoral Care declares that “after 
Holy Communion, singing constitutes 
the ideal participation in the sacred 
action” (n°149). The people’s sing- 
ing then is not a demagogical con- 
cession, but a permanent law of the 
celebration of the Christian worship. 


Four types of song 


Their singing, however, admits of 
different degrees, according as it is 
more or less joined to the official ex- 
pression of the prayer of the Church. 
The people can sing the chant of the 
liturgy ; they can sing in and with the 
liturgy; they can sing around the 
liturgy and finally outside the liturgy. 
The existence of these four types is 
clearly expressed in the encyclical on 
sacred music. 

1) The first category corresponds 
to the chants contained in the liturgi- 
cal books, such as the parts of the 
Ordinary in the chanted Mass. They 
are usually in Latin, and can be said 
to be liturgical in the strict sense. 
Through these chants the people 
achieve their highest and most direct 
participation in liturgy (Jnstr. 14a). 

2) Then there is the low Mass with 
hymns. These hymns “take their 
origin from liturgical chant and 
should be well adapted to each part of 
the Sacrifice. But, because they are 
generally composed in the language of 
the people and in a musical mode con- 
formed to their own proper genius, 
they are further adapted to the men- 
tality and the sentiments of everyone” 
(Mus. Sacr., n°30). 

Through such hymns, the faithful 
participate indirectly in the liturgy. 
And this is the second type of sacred 
singing, when the people sing with 
the liturgy using hymns adapted to 
its spirit. Normally, such~hymns are 
in place in the non-solemn liturgy. 
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They are evidently of great pastoral 
importance for the liturgical education 
and the prayer of the faithful. 

3) Thirdly, there are those popular 
hymns that find place in ceremonies 
not strictly liturgical which the /n- 
struction calls pia exercitia. Through 
hymns of this type, which I have de- 
scribed as being around the liturgy, 
the faithful can express and nourish 
their faith, in a language usually closer 
to their religious sensibilities. 

4) Fourthly, Christians can sing 
of their faith at all times and in all 
places, outside of the places of wor- 
ship. The way is open to “the min- 
strels of the good God,” “Bible 
singers,” and “guitarists of the Lord,” 
provided that they offer an expression 
of Christian sentiment that is un- 
equivocal and dignified. 

Fully convinced now of the need 
for the people to sing, we encounter 
this initial difficulty : the silence of the 
people. What is to be done about it? 
How does one begin? We would do 
well to recall some elementary coun- 
sels that are always useful. 


Begin simply 

One must begin with simple things. 
Fortunately, the most simple chants 
are also the most essential elements 
in the participation of the people in 
the liturgy. As the first degree of 
participation in the chanted Mass, the 
Instruction lists: Amen, Et cum 
spiritu tuo, Gloria tibi Domine, Habe- 
mus ad Dominum, Dignum et jus- 
tum est, Sed libera nos a malo, Deo 
gratias. But the value and the mean- 
ing of such participation must be ex- 
plained to the people; they must be 
persuaded of it. 

To awake response in a people 
habitually mute, it is good to take 
advantage of such occasions as mis- 
sions and feast days. After this, the 
second degree can be achieved without 
difficulty: the parts of the Ordinary 
sung by the assembly. The /nstruction 
singles out Mass XVI. Add to this 
the ferial Sanctus, Kyrie XVIII, and 
Agnus Dei ad lib. IT. 





This first principle—to begin with 
simple things—is not enough; one 
must start with some melodies that 
are also pleasing to sing. Sensible 
signs, in the liturgy, are supposed 
to serve as a help to prayer, and sing- 
ing should move the soul to praise or 
supplication. The simple responses to 
the celebrant in the sung Mass are no 
doubt perfect in their genre, but so 
austere and so brief that the music 
hardly has time to act. 

Now the point is to win the people 
over to singing. That is why it is 
important to start with “tuneful” 
melodies. This, of course, is a very 
subjective notion and it can vary from 
one milieu to another. At any rate, 
one must choose melodies that are 
developed enough to afford pleasure 
in singing them, and strong enough 
to sustain an expression of faith. 

There are two further counsels to 
be given. One is of the psychological 
order ; the other of the practical order. 

For a hymn “to take” it is neces- 
sary to make the people love it. It 
is well known that the most beautiful 


of hymns, sung on some random day 
by an uninteresting voice in an as- 
sembly ill-prepared and indifferent, 
falls flat. The hymn is stillborn! Con- 
clusion : in order to launch a new piece 
(supposing now that it is well chosen 
so far as quality and suitability is 


concerned), it is necessary first of 
all to make the people appreciate it 
by letting them hear it sung by a 
good choir, in actual performance 
or on record. 

One would do well to explain the 
text, pointing out its beauty and its 
interest. Then choose a favorable oc- 
casion to teach it: a feast, a pilgrim- 
age, a liturgical season, so that its 
whole content will be charged with 
a human and religious experience. 
Finally, once learned, a hymn should 
be repeated on a number of occasions 
sufficient to fix it in the memory 
and the heart. A work of art does not 
reveal itself completely until it be- 
comes familiar. At the same time 
there is need to guard against satiety. 


The second counsel in launching a 
hymn consists in dividing the dif- 
ficulty in order to conquer it. How, 
in effect, does one begin singing a 
hymn at a Sunday Mass in such a 
way that it is well sung from the 
start? Where does one learn it? And 
if it is not learned, how can it be well 
sung? A vicious circle, this! 

Solution: teach the various seg- 
ments of the parish community 
separately—the children at catechism 
class, some of the faithful after the 
rosary or before benediction, young 
people and adults at the end of a 
Catholic Action meeting, and of 
course, above all, the choir at their 
weekly practice. In all of these cases, 
it is an easy matter to present and 
explain the hymn in a manner adapted 
to the group, to have them listen to a 
record, to repeat the melody phrase 
by phrase. This is an almost sure 
method. It requires hard and patient 
work but it lays a solid foundation. 

One final remark: never give up 
in the face of passivity. I knew a 
pastor who for two years faced a 
desert of silence in response to his 
invitation to sing, sometimes an 
obstinate silence, and even protesta- 
tions. But each Sunday he repeated 
untiringly his invitation, always gently 
but firmly. The result: today his 
church, although very large, is filled 
with singing; and I have heard it 
said that one goes there now for “a 
Mass that helps one pray.” Having 
seen the necessity of the people’s 
singing, we must consider the condi- 
tions for its beauty. 


Not a concert 


We take it for granted that their 
singing should be beautiful. But in 
what does this beauty consist? Cer- 
tainly it is not to be judged according 
to standards used to appreciate a con- 
cert or a record. A good record, even 
of a liturgical piece executed by a 
choir, is destined to be “listened to.” 
But the singing of an assembly, where, 
by hypothesis, all are singing, has 
no auditors—all are performers. 
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Now the point‘ of view of the audi- 
tor differs from the point of view of 
the performer..A man might play the 
piano at home for his own pleasure, 
and might even attain a respectable 
level of art; but on an RCA Victor 
recording he would sound ridiculous. 
Something similar happens when a 
man detaches himself from the sing- 
ing assembly and poses as a judge. 

Responsible for the liturgical as- 
sembly, we are at the same time re- 
sponsible for the beauty of its sing- 
ing, which ought to be worthy (ac- 
cording to the common judgment of 
sincere men) of the glory of God 
whom the singing aims to honor, and 
which, for this reason, ought to edify 
the faithful. We are thus confronted 
with two sets of conditions, one re- 
lating to musical technique, the other 
to pastoral care. 

Musically speaking, the beauty of 
collective singing, to judge it in its 
order, requires quality of voice, cor- 
rectness of melody, appropriate tempo, 
a coherent general effect, and a cer- 
tain alacrity and gravity that should 
express a living faith. But it would 
be impossible for me to attempt to 
teach this in a single writing. Art, 
like every profession, is not learned 
except by practice and under the di- 
rection of a master. 


Task for seminaries 


I should like to urge the seminaries 
at least to take this matter seriously, 
for it is an integral part of the sacer- 
dotal function. Experience speaks in 
this matter with the same force as 
the prescriptions of the Church. How 
many priests suffer all their lives— 
and their parishioners as well !—be- 
cause they lack the elements of their 
calling, elements that might have been 
so easily learned in childhood. 

The people need to be educated 
to singing from the start. With chil- 
dren, it is important to recognize the 
role of singing in forming them to be 
members of the liturgical assembly. 
One must guard against warping the 
malleable musical sense of the child, 
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perverting his taste, and, what is more 
serious, turning him away from reli- 
gious song by causing him to separate 
the act of singing from that of prayer. 

With adults, it is at the moment 
that they are taught a song that one 
must inculcate in them a manner of 
singing and praying that is fine and 
proper, without, however, burdening 
them with fastidious technical obser- 
vations. By the choice of songs the 
taste of an assembly can be formed. 

Moreover, in order to sing well, 
the people must be directed and sup- 
ported. By direction I do not mean 
spectacular gestures, but clear and 
discreet hand signals given accurately 
and with authority. I mean also pre- 
cise programming, agreed on ahead 
of time with the commentator, the 
choirmaster, and the organist. Im- 
provisation is the master-sergeant of 
the whole army of unseemliness that 
occupies our churches! To ensure 
quality of attention and prayer at the 
moment of singing, consider the im- 
portance of a few words situating the 
piece in the mystery of the day, giv- 
ing the meaning of a Latin text, or 
pointing out some other value. 

The people must also be supported 
in their singing, not by a voice that 
blares in a microphone, which over- 
whelms instead of sustains, but by 
a choir. The singing of the people de- 
mands a choir to give them a model, 
to create an atmosphere, to alternate 
with them and finally to educate their 
taste. An organ should also be used 
to support them. 

I will end by a piece of advice 
concerning the replacing of songs. 
No doubt in many parishes there 
exists a repertory not easily adapted 
to the needs of a renewed liturgical 
life. The sudden replacement of one 
entire repertory with another is 
folly; one must change it, piece by 
piece, mounting the new before de- 
stroying the old. The ideal is to ar- 
rive at a stable fund, known and 
loved, to which one adds slowly and 
regularly certain new hymns. 

Then too there is need to guard 





against wear and tear. First of all, 
it is important to realize that the 
more ornate a song is the more 
quickly it wears out. The four notes 
of the preface defy daily usage; not 
so the Missa de Angelis. But the 
liturgy itself supplies a solution that 


reconciles stability with repetition: 
it is the exclusive use of certain chants 
for a feast or a liturgical season. They 
are always the same chants, but the 
melody of Adeste Fideles seems to be 
reborn each Christmas. In the use of 
new hymns, be guided by this wisdom. 


Twofold priesthood of the layman 


Charles A. Schleck, C.S.C., “The Lay Priesthood and the Mass,” 
Sciences Ecclésiastiques, 12 (1960), 83-103. 


I. layman has two distinct titles to 
priesthood, asserts Charles A. 
Schleck, C.S.C. Each member of the 
Church is made up of a visible body 
and an invisible soul; and the Church 
also has its visible, hierarchical struc- 
ture and its invisible, interior life of 
grace. This twofold structure of the 
Church is reflected in the two titles 
to priesthood that i‘: members have. 

They have a spiritual lay priest- 
hood, the title to which is the sancti- 
fying grace in their souls. This priest- 
hood of the interior life enables every- 
one who has sanctifying grace to offer 
spiritual sacrifices, which are what we 
call virtuous actions. They also have 
sacramental lay priesthood flowing 
from their baptismal character; and 
it enables them to participate in prop- 
erly sacramental, liturgical worship. 
Each of these can be called a real and 
true priesthood in its own order, but 
neither should be confused with the 
unique, ministerial priesthood that is 
conferred by holy orders. 

Primarily spiritual priesthood 

The texts of the New Testament 
that speak of the priesthood of the 
faithful seem to refer primarily to 
their spiritual priesthood. Thus: 
“Draw near to the Lord: he is the 
living antitype of that stone that men 
rejected, which God has chosen and 
prized. You too must be built up on 
him, stones that live and breathe, into 


a spiritual fabric ; you must be a holy 
priesthood, to offer up that spiritual 
sacrifice that God accepts through 
Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. 2:4-6). 

In the same Epistle, St. Peter links 
the lay priesthood of the Christian 
era to that of Israel: “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
consecrated nation, a people God 
means to have for himself. It is yours 
to proclaim the exploits of the God 
who has called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light” (1 Pet. 2:9). 
The people of Israel were also “‘a con- 
secrated nation,” a worshipping com- 
munity set aside as a living witness 
to the people about them. St. Peter 
stressed the fact that the New Cov- 
enant established a new chosen 
people, who were also to “proclaim 
the exploits of God” to those about 
them by offering their spiritual sac- 
rifices. In both cases what God is in- 
terested in primarily is the sacrifice 
of the man himself, the spiritual, ra- 
tional worship that men render as 
sons to their Father. 

The acts that Holy Scripture at- 
tributes to this spiritual priesthood 
show that sanctifying grace is its im- 
mediate foundation. They are sacri- 
fices of praise (Heb. 13:15), the con- 
fession of faith (1 Pet. 2:6-7), and 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy 
—charity, alms-giving, teaching. 
None of these acts is of a liturgical 
or ritual nature. The sacrifice to 
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which this priesthood is directed is 
that of a virtuous life. 

The second priesthood of the lay- 
man is sacramental: It is bestowed 
by baptism and empowers him to par- 
ticipate in liturgical worship. The 
Mass is offered by the entire Mystical 
Body—by Christ the Head and by the 
faithful. The priest alone, the rep- 
resentative of Christ, causes the 
Divine Victim to be present on the 
altar; but the faithful unite them- 
selves with the priest in offering this 
sacrifice. They also offer their own 
sacrifices (the acts of their spiritual 
priesthood), which are officially 
joined to the offering made by the 
priest and by Christ himself and pre- 
sented to God through the ritual act 
of oblation. 

When the faithful join in offering 
the Mass, their act of the practical 
intellect, together with the bodily ac- 
tions that put their intentions into 
effect, constitute an external act of the 
virtue of religion imperated by char- 
ity. The Mass adds nothing to the 
merits of Calvary, but it does add the 
actual signification of the charity of 
the participants. Their charity was 
virtually present in the sacrifice of 
Calvary because it was included in the 
charity of Christ, but in the Mass it 
is formally an act of the members. 

Only those marked by the seal of 
baptism can officially designate the 
double consecration as the sacrificial 
sign of their charity, because only 
they can participate in the Mass. (This 
limitation on participation is also 
seen in the fact that only the baptized 
can receive Communion, which is an 
integral part of the sacrificial meal.) 

One might ask why the charity of 
the faithful is more acceptable to God 
if it is offered externally, in a ritual. 
The answer is simple: God has de- 
creed that men’s return to him should 
be primarily of the soul but should 
also be signified in their bodies; he 
has established a fully human dispen- 
sation by which men are to be saved. 

The sacramental priesthood of the 
Christian is subordinate to his spir- 
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itual priesthood, for grace is of a 
higher order than external rites. As 
Pius XII wrote in Mediator Dei, 
“The chief element of divine worship 
must be interior.” 

Hence the more important of the 
two titles by which the layman shares 
in the priesthood of Christ is that of 
spiritual priesthood, through which 
he offers the sacrifices of a virtuous 
life. We should insist on this more 
often today so that the new-found 
riches of the sacramental lay priest- 
hood will be understood correctly— 
as the external counterpart of the in- 
terior union between the soul and 
God that is brought about by grace. 

The character of the sacraments di- 
rectly disposes the soul to divine wor- 
ship; and, since we cannot worship 
without having grace, God bestows 
his grace so that we may worship 
worthily. The liturgical lay priesthood 
arising from the baptismal character 
demands the spiritual priesthood that 
is built on grace, for consecration to 
God demands infusion of a principle 
of supernatural life. Conversely, the 
spiritual priesthood is able to express 
itself visibly through the acts of the 
sacramental lay priesthood. 


One priesthood; two aspects 


In brief, Schleck’s position is that 
the one priesthood of the layman 
has two aspects, one spiritual and 
one sacramental. These two aspects 
are not to be compared analogically to 
one another nor to the priesthood of 
orders. Rather, all three titles to 
priesthood, each in its own order of 
reality, make a person a priest in a 
real and true way. The spiritual priest- 
hood is in the order of grace, the sac- 
ramental lay priesthood in the order 
of liturgical rite. 

Our spiritual priesthood, by which 
we offer ourselves as spiritual vic- 
tims, is joined to our baptismal priest- 
hood, by which we offer the sacrifice 
of Christ and of the Church liturgi- 
cally. In God’s design, there is an in- 
terpenetration of the two in the nor- 
mal life of the Christian. 





Faith and the sacraments 


JEAN GAILLARD, O.S.B. 


One of the most active and fruitful areas in the modern 
renaissance of theological thinking has been sacramental 
theology. But the special merit of Father Gaillard’s 
comprehensive study is in indicating how the patristic tra- 
dition, the liturgy, and scholasticism have all testified 

to the profound multi-level relation existing between faith 

and the sacraments; and how the phrase, “sacrament of faith,” 
sums up the twofold aspect present in every sacrament, an 


act of God in Jesus Christ and an act of the faithful 


recipient. 


“Les sacrements de la foi,’’ Revue Thomiste, 59 (1050), 5-3 


n at least four passages of his 
Summa Theologiae St. Thomas em- 
ploys the phrase “sacraments of the 
faith.” He evidently feels no need 
‘to justify this usage, just as in other 
contexts he speaks of “sacraments of 
grace,” of “sacraments of the Church.” 

The first three passages in which 
the phrase occurs deal with the in- 
strumental causality of the passion of 
Christ. How can Christ’s passion, 
which was a corporeal action in time, 
touch all men? Thomas replies: 
“Though corporeal, Christ’s passion 
because united to the divinity pos- 
sesses a spiritual power also. There- 
fore it acquires its efficacy through 
spiritual contact, that is through faith 
and the sacraments of faith” (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 48, a. 6, ad 2). 

Similarly, the “passion of Christ 
affects those to whom it is applied 
through faith, charity, and the sacra- 
ments of faith” (Sum. Theol., III, 
q. 49, a. 3, ad 1). Finally, “through 
Christ’s passion we have been de- 
livered not only from the sin common 
to all mankind but also from the sins 
proper to individuals, who communi- 
cate in his passion through faith, 
charity, and the sacraments of faith” 

(Sum. Theol., III, q. 49, a. 5); and 


elsewhere he speaks of the Church 
as constituted “through faith and the 
sacraments of faith’ (Sum. Theol., 
III, q. 64, a. 2, ad 3). 

An attentive study of these texts 
and the realities to which they refer 


should enable us to recognize three 


levels of relationship between the 
sacraments and faith. First, in its es- 
sential, constitutive character, the 
sacrament invokes faith. As sensible 
protestations of the faith which justi- 
fies, the sacraments are defined and 
measured by it. “We are saved 
through faith in Christ. ... Moreover, 
we have sacraments, signs protesting 
that faith by which man is justified” 
(Sum. Theol., III, q. 61, a. 4). 

Secondly, the faith of the person 
who receives the sacraments concurs 
with their instrumentally salvific ac- 
tion because the sacraments, which 
produce grace ex opere operato, must 
be received in the subject by faith 
to insure a spiritual continuity with 
Christ the Savior. 

Finally, rising above the intrinsic 
causes of the sacramental order, we 
come to recognize the sacraments and 
faith as united in the Christian eco- 
nomy of salvation. They represent 
complementary elements in an incar- 
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national economy of expectation. “The 
sacraments are proportioned to faith, 
through which truth is seen in a 
mirror, obscurely” (Sum. Theol., III, 
q. 80, a. 2, ad 2). 

However attentive it be to the 
“letter and mind of St. Thomas,” 
all speculative research of a Catholic 
theologian must be _ proximately 
guided by the directives of the 
magisterium. In their decree on justi- 
fication (Denz. 799) the fathers of 
the Council of Trent called baptism 
“the sacrament of faith,” an instru- 
mental cause of justification. They 
thus implicity affirmed the role which 
faith plays even in that justification 
of which a sacrament is instrumental 
cause. Nor did these same fathers 
wish to undermine the sacrament- 
faith relationship in their canons 
relative to the sacraments, though at 
first glance this may seem to have 
been the case. 


Role of faith unimpaired 


The Council’s chief aim, it must 
be remembered, was to combat 
Protestantism’s denial of the real ef- 
ficacy of the sacramental means of 
salvation. Not the role of faith simply 
but its absolute self-sufficiency is de- 
nied in such Tridentine anathemas as : 
“Whoever says that these sacraments 
were instituted for the sole purpose of 
nurturing faith, let him be anathema” 
(Denz. 848). “Whoever says that 
through the sacraments of the New 
Law grace is not conferred ex opere 
operato but that faith alone in the di- 
vine promise suffices to obtain grace, 
let him be anathema” (Denz, 851). 

Pinpointing, then, the sacrament- 
faith relationship should help us 
grasp more comprehensively and 
organically the entire religious worth 
of the sacramental and liturgical life ; 
more comprehensively, because the 
vindication of the real efficacy of the 
sacraments should not obscure the 
importance of the Catholic’s internal 
religious acts, his theological life and 
personal encounter with the three 
divine Persons ; more organically, be- 
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cause solicitude for doctrinal equi- 
librium permits us to locate more ex- 
actly the sacramental institution in 
the whole of the Christian economy. 
The sacraments are first and fore- 
most signs protesting the faith of 
the Church. For Augustine they were 
that faith’s “visible word.” But what 
is a protestation of faith, and how 


does a sacrament realize that notion? 


Protestation demands involvement 


St. Thomas distinguishes the pro- 
testation from the confessing of faith. 
The confessing is the verbal expres- 
sion of an internal act of faith and 
properly belongs to the virtue of 
faith. Protestation properly belongs 
to the divine cult, “a protestation of 
faith through external signs.” What 
confessing does in words, protestation 
does in gestures, rites, signs-in-action. 

Psychologically speaking, both per- 
tain to witness, to the external and 
public attestation of one’s faith. A 
protestation, as it is used, for instance, 
in “protestation of friendship,” is not 
a simple speculative sign making 
known an idea or doctrinal affirma- 
tion. It rather signifies a witnessing 
with all the personal involvement de- 
manded by this. 

The Christian sacrament is not 
purely and simply a “certificate” of 
faith; for endowed with a power of 
instrumental efficacy, this symbolic 
gesture effects what it signifies. It 
is, nonetheless, first and foremost a 
protestation of faith. Of its very na- 
ture and logically prior to its character 
as instrument for the operation of 
God, it claims to bear visible witness 
to an act of faith. It is not indeed a 
pure sign but is a sign above all: “A 
sacrament belongs to the genus of 
sign” (Thomas following Augustine). 

If signs, what precisely do the 
sacraments signify? For Thomas, the 
sacraments as signs signify, each in 
its own way, the entire mystery of 
our redemption, the mystery of God 
communicating himself to men in the 
Incarnate Word. Each sacrament re- 
sumes, as it were, all supernatural 





history, the whole economy of world 
salvation and all the riches of the 
life of the children of God. 

Though each emphasizes a par- 
ticular aspect of the divine economy, 
the objects of all the sacraments’ 
protestations of faith remain unified 
around our sanctification and _ its 
causes: instrumental, the mystery of 
Christ crucified and risen; formal, 
sanctifying grace with the infused 
virtues and gifts; and final, our eter- 
nal beatitude. 

Thus it is that the object of faith 
and the object signified by the sacra- 
ments perfectly coincide in the totality 
of the saving mystery, the communica- 
tion to men of the intimate life of 
God in Jesus Christ. Looked upon 
formally as signs before any interven- 
tion of subject or minister, the Chris- 
tian sacraments are protestations of 
the faith in as proper a sense as the 
articles of the Credo. A closer con- 
nection between sacraments and faith 
can scarcely be imagined. 

Yet, even considered in their ob- 
jective nature as signs, the sacraments 
differ both from merely private pro- 
fessions of faith and from the Chris- 
tian liturgy taken as a whole. They 
are professions of an eminent dignity, 
first because they are ritual signs, 
secondly because these signs effect 
what they signify. Ritual is by nature 
public and hence dynamic, calling for 
a response in all those who partici- 
pate in the sacramental rites of the 
Church. Thus the faith of the Church 
invokes the faith of its individual 
members. As ritual signs, the sacra- 
ments are highly symbolic. 


Whole man adheres 


Our Christian faith can certainly 
be expressed in very simple formulae ; 
for example, I believe in the remission 
of sins through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. But the faith of the Church 
more surely wins the adherence of the 
whole man, heart and spirit, when 
transmitted in the ritual symbols of 
the sacraments — when, for example, 
we see a catechumen descend into the 


water there to be buried with Christ 
and emerge from it renewed, dead to 
sin and living for God in the image 
of the risen Savior. 

Every liturgical act professes the 
faith of the Church in the name of 
the entire Mystical Body of Christ 
and draws its efficacy ex opere 
operantis Ecclesiae because the 
Church is especially holy through its 
most intimate union with Christ its 
Head. But the sacraments play a 
privileged part in the liturgy because 
they are vehicles not only of the 
Church’s cult, religion, faith, and love, 
but also of the personal cult of the 
very Son of God. 

Opus operatum is just a technical 
formula translating not too well the 
essentially biblical truth of the sover- 
eignty of Jesus Christ in dispensing 
his divine gifts. This gives to our 
religion its distinctly supernatural 
character by inserting the religion of 
the pure creature into the religion of 
the Incarnate Son. In accepting these 
authentic means of uniting ourselves 
to God, Christians proclaim the radi- 
cal insufficiency of every merely 
human effort which would attempt 
such a union. 


Hierarchy of value 


If all the sacraments because of 
their efficacy are privileged faith- 
protestations, we come to see a 
hierarchy of value among them. The 
first witness to the faith is the 
Eucharist. Its realism is greatest, for 
it contains not only the power of 
Christ’s passion but Christ himself. 
The Eucharist is entirely constituted 
apart from the participation of those 
who communicate in it. Subjective 
protestations of faith consist in the 
use of this sacrament; but the sacri- 
ficial celebration, objectively con- 
sidered, is itself the Mystery of Faith 
par excellence. 

The sacraments are, then, essen- 
tially signs attesting to the faith of the 
Church and inviting those who par- 
ticipate in their celebration to involve 
themselves personally in their witness. 
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But tradition also requires that those 
who receive grace from the sacra- 
ments cooperate with the divine action 
by their personal dispositions, notably 
by their faith. St. Paul, for example : 
“In your baptism you were buried 
with him [Christ] and raised to life 
with him through your faith in the 
power of God who raised him from 
the dead” (Col. 2:12). And St. 
Augustine : “Baptism cleanses through 
faith.” From the Gospel of John we 
gather that the Bread of Life is eaten 
only through the medium of faith. 
Finally, the catecheses of the fathers 
incessantly reiterate: “Approach the 
altar with faith that this bread may 
be for you food of life, not death.” 


The very same decrees of Trent 
which safeguard the ex opere operato 
principle solicitously make place also 
for the just role of subjective disposi- 
tions : the sacraments confer grace “‘on 
those not placing an obstacle in the 
way” (Denz. 849). Catholic tradition, 
especially since the fourth-century 
controversy aroused by the case of 
the Japsi and Donatism, has always 
taught that certain sacraments validly 
received may remain unfruitful due to 
the bad disposition of the recipient. 

To be sure, the sacramental charac- 
ter is always produced by a validly 
administered and received sacrament 
(the transcendence of these means of 
salvation is thus preserved) ; but no 
one in the Church has ever conceived 
the possibility of an effusion of divine 
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life by a sacramental rite in a soul 
voluntarily attached to its sins. God 
does no violence to the free wills he 
has created. St. Thomas says: 
“Through baptism men are incor- 
porated into Christ . . . but as long 
as anyone persists in his will to sin 
he cannot be joined to Christ. This 
is in accordance with 2 Cor. 6:14: 
‘What partnership can uprightness 
have with iniquity?’ ’’ (Sum. Theol., 
III, q. 68, a. 4). 


Faith is the beginning 


It is in this general framework of 
the role played by subjective disposi- 
tions that we should try to render 
more precise the proper role of faith. 
The case of the sacraments is not 
exempt from the fundamental law of 
Christian life. The justice of God, 
justice in Christ, is the justice of 
faith, expressed at Trent in this way: 
“Faith is the beginning of human 
salvation, the principle and root of all 
justification” (Denz. 801). 

Our theological inquiry proper 


begins when, basing ourselves solidly 


upon the dogma that faith is necessary 
for justification, we ask why faith is 
required specifically by the sacra- 
ments. Our response will be based 
upon reasons drawn both from the 
very nature of faith and of sacra- 
mental efficacy. 

We are induced to accord faith a 
privileged role at the very heart of 
sacramental efficacy according as we 
subscribe to the full force of Thomas's 
doctrine on instrumental causality. 
This role would be defined as a 
receiving, a welcoming: it is the 
subject’s faith that receives the in- 
strumental activity of the sign which 
God uses to produce his grace. 

We need only recall that all in- 
strumental activity requires some kind 
of contact between the instrument and 
the subject in which the effect is pro- 
duced. The instrument only partici- 
pates in the power of the principal 
cause, thereby acting as instrument, 
on the condition that it exercises its 
own proper activity. Its own proper 





activity is elevated by the motion of 
the principal cause, thereby becom- 
ing a vehicle for the latter's superior 
activity. The indivisibility of the effect 
produced always manifests traces of 
this double activity. 

The second formality discovered in 
the one effect corresponds to the 
proper nature of the instrument em- 
ployed. Consequently, if we conceive 
the sacrament as an instrument in a 
proper though analogical sense, we 
are forced also to admit the necessity 
of a real contact between it and the 
soul that it sanctifies. 

Because of the delicate problems 
posed by a supernatural instrument, 
many modern Thomists, following the 
lead of John of St. Thomas, do not 
see the necessity for such a contact. 
They argue that God, as principal 
cause, is not limited by the proper 
nature of the created instruments he 
employs. Hence these created instru- 
ments leave no trace of their own in 
the effect produced; or, if they do, 
it is a matter of simple congruity. 


Merely conditions? 


The sacraments, thus, become in- 
struments in an equivocal sense of 
the word. And since they exercise no 
proper causality on the subject, con- 
tact between them and the subject is 
no longer necessary. Their. instru- 
mental activity is reduced to a conditio 
sine qua non. On the other hand, the 
experience of the sacramental life in 
the Church, the force of the expres- 
sions used by the councils and fathers, 
and the ensemble of revealed data con- 
cerning the redemptive mystery all 
oblige us to say that, because of the 
divine good pleasure, the sacraments 
are endowed with a true efficiency. 

The problem is to know whether 
it is possible to maintain the minimum 
of instrumental causality which seems 
to us essential without doing violence 
to other data of the sacramental order. 
John of St. Thomas did not under- 
stand how the water of baptism could 
dispose for grace. But water, it must 
be remembered, is not the sacrament 


but only its remote matter. The sacra- 
ment itself is a complex sensible sign, 
composed of both a material and a 
formal element. 

The action proper to the instrument 
must be sought in the sacrament pre- 
cisely as it 1s a sign of the redemp- 
tive mystery. The water enables the 
sacrament to be concretely applied 
to man and completes the signification 
of the sacrament ; but it is the signifi- 
cation itself that is essential. St. 
Thomas puts it succinctly when he 
says it is the same word of God that 
operates in creation and through the 
sacraments. But in the former he acts 
only efficiently, in the latter efficiently 
and sacramentally, that is, “according 
to the power of signification” (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 78, a. 2, ad 2) 


Properly instrumental 


The sacraments produce what they 
signify, a real conformity of the sanc- 
tified soul to the immolated and risen 
Christ. Thus a sufficient minimum of 
reality held analogically in common 
is assured between the symbolic act 
and the effect willed by God to enable 
us to call sacramental action properly 
instrumental action. Now, as we have 
seen, properly instrumental action de- 
mands contact with the subject in 
which the effect is produced. 

At this point, a new difficulty arises. 
The sensible rite of the sacrament 
seems to touch only the body ; where- 
as grace is produced in the soul. Can 
we still speak of a true instrumental 
activity ? Sigg jer suggests a a solution 
in the De Veritate: “Like other in- 
theo soli the sacraments exercise a 
double action. One surpasses its 
proper nature, having its source in 
the natural power of the principal 
agent, God. This is to justify. 

“The other action it exercises in vir- 
tue of its own proper nature, for ex- 
ample, to wash, to anoint. Now this 
action corporeally touches the justified 
man himself per se in his body, per ac- 
cidens in his soul sensibly perceiving 
this corporeal action. But spiritually 
it touches the soul itself inasmuch as 
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the soul intellectually perceives the 
action as a sign of spiritual purifica- 
tion” (De Veritate, q. 27, a. 4, ad 2). 

Only the sacrament’s material ele- 
ment terminates at the body and its 
sense faculties. The rites and words 
simultaneously constitute for the in- 
telligence of the baptized a represent- 
ative object, a sign of the invisible 
reality which the sacrament instru- 
mentally produces in the soul. 

We are now in a position to de- 
termine precisely the role which the 
faith of the subject plays in the recep- 
tion of the sacraments. The sacra- 
mental efficacy is addressed through 
the medium of the senses to the in- 
telligence because the reality signified 
is of the spiritual order. 

Now, to be vitally assimilated to 
such a reality, the intelligence abso- 
lutely needs to be enriched by the 
divine gift of faith. Thomas, com- 
menting on Augustine, says: “The 
word operates in the sacraments, not 
because it is pronounced, that is, not 
according to the external sound of the 
word, but because it is believed, that 
is, according to the word’s sense, 
which is grasped by faith” (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 60, a. 7, ad 1). 


Eyes of the believer 


The fathers were fond of repeating 
in their catecheses that to the eyes of 
the unbeliever, water was just water, 
the bread and the wine of the altar 
were indistinguishable from that 
placed on any profane table, the oil 
with which the priest anointed the 
senses of a sick person was at best a 
poor remedy. Far otherwise to the 
intelligence given over by faith to the 
all-lovable truth of God. 

The ablution with water is simul- 
taneously death to sin with Christ and 
resurrection in life eternal, the Eucha- 
ristic nourishment a food of immor- 
tality. The anointing of the sick evokes 
and makes present the all-powerful 
action of him who walked our earth 
doing good, who attends to our bodily 
ailments only to dress the wounds of 
sin in our hearts and to introduce us 
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into intimacy with his _ heavenly 
Father. Only faith comprehends such 
significations. 

Thus pushing the logic of our 
Thomistic theology, we are obliged 
to give faith a role at the very heart 
of ex-opere-operato sacramental effi- 
cacy understood as an instrumental 
causality. Otherwise the theological 
interpretation of dogmatic data would 
be weak and incomplete. Take away 
faith, and the law of contact, verified 
in all proper instruments, would not 
have its analogical equivalent. Sacra- 
mental causality would be only met- 
aphorically instrumental. 

Two problem cases seem to militate 
against our according faith this role 
of “welcoming” in sacramental effi- 
cacy: 1) infant baptism; 2) valid, yet 
unfruitful, reception of certain sacra- 
ments by individuals who, though 
having the intention of receiving them, 
approach them in a state of sin and 
without faith. An appeal to the faith 
of the Church is necessary in both 
cases. 

In the baptism of infants, in virtue 
of the solidarity of the Mystical Body, 
the faith of the Church supplies the 
act of faith that the infant cannot 
make for himself. Following Catholic 
tradition since Augustine, Thomas 
says: “The faith of the whole Church 
profits the infant through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit who unites 
the Church and communicates the 
goods of one to another” (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 68, a. 9, ad 2). 

Faith is no less present, despite ap- 
pearances, in the case of valid yet 
unfruitful reception. The intention to 
do or receive what the Church does or 
communicates in its sacred rites is 
always strictly required for sacra- 
mental validity. Now such an inten- 
tion implies a certain reference to the 
faith of the Church which constitutes 
the sacrament and gives it its efficacy. 
The intention of the subject binds him 
to the faith of the Church and enables 
him to receive the relative, though 
real, effect of the sacrament, its sacra- 
mental character. Thus we can main- 





tain our theological position with 
regard to the role of subjective faith. 

The preceding theological reflec- 
tions enable us to surmise how justly 
and rigorously our sacraments merit 
their traditional name, sacraments of 
the faith. The objective faith of the 
Church enters into their essential con- 
stitution according to their primary 
definition as protestations of faith. 
Subjective faith, individual or at least 
collective, integrally participates in the 
sacramental order as the faculty of 
receiving grace. Can we go further? 

It seems so; for St. Thomas invites 
us to transcend this level of intrinsic 
causes to discover what unites the 
sacraments and faith on the plane of 
the extrinsic cause which contains 
them eminently, that is, the divine 
idea of the Christian economy such 
as we can know it by revelation. A 
whole theology lies hidden in the re- 
sponse of Thomas to the apparently 
secondary question: whether it is 
fitting that only men, not angels, 
spiritually eat of the Eucharist (Sum. 
Theol., III, q. 80, a. 2). 

Though both men and angels, he 
says, belong to the same Mystical 
Body, they belong differently. Vision 
incorporates the angels in Christ; 
men are incorporated through faith. 
Thus men alone spiritually partake 
of this sacrament; for it is to faith, 
not vision, that the sacraments are 
proportioned. The economy of faith 
and the sacramental economy would 
seem to be two aspects of one same 
divine intention, the grand design 
of our heavenly Father’s love, whose 
wisdom pleases to educate his crea- 
tures by degrees. Only after a period 
of discipline will he fully manifest to 
them his light and his life. 

In the communication of his life 
and friendship to us, God uses cor- 
poreal and sensible realities, having 
regard for our human condition. “It 
is connatural to man to go to the 
spiritual by way of the sensible. This 
is why the spiritual goods which sanc- 
tify man are given to him under the 
sensible signs that are the sacra- 


ments” (Sum. Theol., III, q. 60, a. 4). 
Thus faith and the sacraments con- 
stitute but one providential regime, 
one economy of revelation and salva- 
tion. It is an incarnational economy, 
the coming of God in the flesh and 
the authentic prolongation of this mys- 
tery of Christ who is, in his humanity, 
after all, the primordial Sacrament. 

If it is in the mirror of sensible 
things that God’s beauty is revealed 
to us, we certainly do not here below 
behold this beauty as it really is in 
itself. None of his reflections equals 
God’s own brilliance. Faith unites us 
“obscurely” to the First Truth, and 
in this respect also the sacraments are 
proportioned to faith. The knowledge 
by faith is a discipline, the result of 
a divine pedagogy leading us step by 
step to the beatific light. 

The same obscurity and even pre- 
cariousness, as is found in knowledge 
by faith, are also part and parcel of 
the sacraments. Despite the realism 
of their efficacy and their true gran- 
deur, they preserve something of the 
impoverished. Like faith, they are es- 
sentially provisional, the milk which 
nourishes our infancy awaiting the 
solid food of life eternal. While pre- 
paring us for the consummation of 
our union with God and affording us 
a foretaste of it, the sacraments es- 
sentially witness to the beyond. 


Sacrament of faith 


The name, “sacrament of the faith,” 
then, taken up by St. Thomas from 
the patristic and liturgical traditions, 
though especially applicable to bap- 
tism, is marvellously suited to ex- 
press: 1) the essential structure of the 
seven sacraments, since all are ritual 
professions of the faith of the Church ; 
2) the condition of their efficacy, 
since the faith of the subject is nor- 
mally the faculty of reception and con- 
tact ; and 3) the fundamental harmony 
of the Christian economy of salvation, 
which is a providential economy es- 
sentially involving the interplay of 
sacrament and faith. 
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MAX SECKLER 


Salvation for the non-evangelized 


For centuries theologians have puzzled over the problem of 
reconciling God’s universal salvific will (1 Tim. 2:4) with the 
requirements of faith (Heb. 11:6). How do the millions, even 
billions, who live and die without hearing the Christian message 
have an opportunity for salvation? Drawing his inspiration from 
St. Thomas, Father Seckler thoughtfully suggests a solution. 


“Das Heil der 


Nichtevangelisierten 


in thomistischer Sicht,’” Tiibinger Theologische 


Quartalschrift, 140 (1960), 38-69. For a fuller treatment of this subject 
see the author's Instinkt und Glaubenswille, Mainz, 1061. 


ince the coming of Christ, a great 
part of mankind has lived and lives in 
complete ignorance of the gospel. Yet 
Scripture consistently says that super- 
natural faith is necessary for salva- 
tion. Must all those, then, who are 
cut off from the source of revelation 
simply because they live when and 
where they do, be excluded from ac- 
cess to salvation? Is God’s general 
will to save actually frustrated by dif- 
ficulties of communication ? 

In his earlier writings St. Thomas 
Aquinas adopted the then current 
answer to this problem. Theologians 
started from the undisputed principle 
that God sincerely wants all men 
saved and so gives his grace to all 
men. Optimistically, they presumed 
that this principle is absolute, tha 
it takes care of the necessity for 
membership in the Church and the 
necessity of supernatural faith. Who- 
ever does what he can will be saved 
(in III Sent., d. 25, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1; 
De Veritate, q. 14, a. 11, ad 1) 

But St. Thomas also held firmly to 
the necessity of faith. The reason he 
assigns for this necessity remains 
basically the same in all his works. 
He thought of the beatific vision in 
terms of a perfect knowledge. Since 
his final destiny is intellectual perfec- 
tion, man moves toward that perfec- 
tion through the assimilation of truth. 
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But the truth he needs he cannot 
reach by himself. Nor can he under- 
stand it completely when it is given 
him. Therefore he can attain it only 
from a source outside himself, through 
a believing “yes” to revelation, 
through faith. 


Basic element of faith 


This faith cannot be reduced to a 
blind movement of heart or will; it 
must be directed to the right object. 
Thomas, following Heb. 11:6, re- 
quires at the very least belief in the 
existence of a God who rules and 
directs the world. The two tenets, 
God’s existence and providence, in- 
clude in germ all other particular 
determinations of faith. Faith can be 
realized in varying degrees, but with- 
out this basic element it cannot exist. 

Certainly, different situations in the 
history of salvation allow different 
forms of faith. For all who lived be- 
fore the birth of Christ, an implicit 
faith in him sufficed. A belief in pro- 
vidence, expressed by an attitude of 
trust and openness of spirit to the 
dealings of God, supplied for the miss- 
ing knowledge of the details of the 
plan of salvation. 

But for those who lived after 
Christ’s coming, St. Thomas requires 
explicit belief in the “mystery of 
Christ and the Trinity.” However, 





it would seem legitimate to require 
only implicit belief in these mysteries 
on the part of those of the Christian 
era who have not heard the gospel. 
For it is logical to assume that a 
person has to know about the new 
details of God’s plan before he can 
be bound to believe them. But Thomas 
never admits this. He always demands 
explicit belief in the mystery of Christ. 


This demand causes trouble be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the teaching 
of the mystery of Christ has not 
reached all men. So in order to save 
the doctrines of God’s universal sal- 
vific will and of man’s ability to work 
out his salvation, the necessary truths 
of faith must be communicated, even 
if it be miraculously. Following the 
lead of Augustine, many theologians 
of St. Thomas’s time accepted a quite 
simple solution to the problem. If a 
person living alone without any pos- 
sibility of hearing the gospel loves 
and belongs to the predestined, then 
God will either send him someone to 
teach him the gospel or he will reveal 
to him by special inspiration what 
he must believe. 

St. Thomas, at least in his earlier 
writings, adopted this solution; and 
many authors feel that it is his final 
answer to the problem. Yet there are 
many indications that Thomas was 
reaching for a less miraculous, more 


organic solution, even though he did 
not express it fuily. 

In the first place, the younger 
Thomas was probably not fully aware 
of the extent of the problem. The 
theologians whose opinion he adopted 
commonly presumed that the gospel 
had in its essentials reached most 
people. The example sometimes used 
in discussing the problem was the 
extraordinary one of a man growing 
up alone in the depths of a forest 
without any contact with other people. 
Knowledge of the facts would have 
done away with the need for using 
this example—and with the extra- 
ordinary solution that corresponded 
to it. A man does not have to be 
living in a jungle to be in invincible 
ignorance of the gospel. 

The series of discoveries of strange 
lands that occurred toward the end 
of St. Thomas’s life, coupled with his 
tendency to abandon the naive appeal 
to God’s special intervention, could 
well have shaken the conviction of his 
early writings. As a matter of fact, 
the Summa Theologiae no longer says 
that God will intervene to bring his 
message of faith to everyone who does 
what he can. The silence indicates at 
least that Thomas no longer or only 
tentatively held the theory of private 
illumination. 


Catechetical purpose 


This silence needs further qualifica- 


tion. St. Thomas must have been 
aware that the new law of grace would 
not make the way to salvation more 
difficult. When, therefore, he includes 
knowledge of the universal feasts of 
the Church among the necessary 
truths of faith, the only possible in- 
terpretation is that he is setting up 
a safe minimum for instruction in an 
already mature Christian community. 
This catechetical point of view suf- 
fuses his whole treatment. And when 
he indicates the absolutely necessary 
principles of faith, St. Thomas bases 
his theory on the false assumption of 
a gospel already preached, of a new 
law already promulgated. 
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Indirectly, then, St. Thomas has 
applied to the Augustinian opinion 
the different historical forms of faith 
noted above. The coming of Christ 
changes what a person must believe. 
But in describing this obligation, St. 
Thomas supposes that the person has 
heard of Christ. The subjective faith 
of such a person must correspond to 
the objective fact of the changed 
situation in salvation history. 

So St. Thomas’s silence in the 
Summa Theologiae does not express 
a condemnation of those people of the 
Christian era who have not heard the 
gospel. It is only a silence. Perhaps 
it merely indicates St. Thomas’s 
recognition of new difficulties. 

Nor is the silence absolute. For ex- 
ample, St. Thomas remarks that the 
good works of the yet-unbaptized Cor- 
nelius were pleasing to God because 
“He was not an infidel. . . . He had 
an implicit faith, though the gospel 
was not yet made known to him” 
(Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 10, a. 4, ad 
3). How can this be? 


A response to God 


Supernatural faith is not, according 
to St. Thomas, just an assent to 
formulated propositions, but rather 
the first, fundamental, and all-em- 
bracing movement of man’s freedom 
toward God, the responsive “yes” to 
God’s converting impulse. This “con- 
version,” as St. Thomas calls it, has 
God as its goal (Sum. Theol., I, q. 
62, a. 2, ad 3). Therefore, it must be 
supernatural; it must be directed or 
informed by a supernatural knowl- 
edge. Merely natural knowledge can- 
not lead man to God in the way God 
has willed. 

A dilemma results. The existence 
and providence of God can be known 
by reason operating naturally. But 
natural knowledge cannot save. And 
if the content of faith is supernatural, 
it must be based on supernatural 
revelation. Where does this revela- 
tion come from? 

Different theories have tried to 
supply the answer. The necessary con- 
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tent of faith could come from the 
fragments of a primitive revelation 
once given to man and then handed 
down or from the echo of the Dec- 
alogue in the law-codes of most 
peoples or from the atmosphere of 
Christian revelation pervading the 
heathen milieu. But all of these 
theories have the disadvantage of 
making chance in some way the ordi- 
nary law of providence. 


Process of conversion 


For St. Thomas, the transmission 
of the content of faith may come 
through man’s “inner instinct” as the 
vehicle of his conversion in faith; for 
this instinct is, in man, the instrument 
of God’s call to salvation. Verbal 
revelation, if its function is only to 
manifest the already existing reality 
of grace, is not absolutely necessary 
for salvation. What is absolutely 
necessary is the fulfillment of that 
movement of God which, made known 
in and through man’s inner instinct, 
brings about his conversion. “Right- 
eousness” is necessary for conversion 
and is caused by the objective content 
of faith, but this content need not be 
formulated in consciously articulated 
judgments. The assent of faith can 
be to the tendency, the purposeful 
movement of empirical human nature, 
since this nature is characterized by 
the goal of seeiiig God. 

Such knowledge, even though it 
does not come from a verbal revela- 
tion, has in it an element of the super- 
natural. The reason for this is that 
man as he actually exists has been 
called to salvation. Therefore, if we 
must distinguish, the more fitting 
antithesis is between creation and re- 
demption or between the sinner and 
the just man, not between nature and 
grace. But then God’s real plan for 
salvation is expressed both in the no- 
tion of creation and in that of the 
sinner. Man as he exists is within the 
sphere of influence of grace. 

“Natural” knowledge in this con- 
text does not mean knowledge that 
has no relation to grace because it is 





gained outside verbal revelation. 
Normally, there is no such knowledge. 
“Natural” means rather “normal” 
knowledge and includes everything a 
person who has not heard the gospel 
can gain from everyday experience. 
It is natural in the philosophical sense 
of “coming from the nature of man,” 
and “nature” here means merely the 
essentially determined, vital action- 
center of man as he now exists. 

The Thomistic notion of “continual 
creation” allows us to see in man’s 
natural knowledge a general or primi- 
tive revelation. God’s intentions and 
decrees are expressed in the tenden- 
cies and instincts of every man. The 
voice of nature, of the nature of man 
as he exists, is the voice of God. Such 
revelation, like creation, comes in and 
through Christ ; but it does not neces- 
sarily come in the historical line of 
Judaism. This revelation of God’s 
intentions, promulgated and _ being 
promulgated in human nature pro- 
vided with supernatural ingredients, 
is really revelation in the strict sense 
of the word. And since it is available 
to every man and in some way super- 


natural, it can provide for every man 
the content of faith necessary for 
salvation. 


The supernatural attained 


What makes the knowledge super- 
natural is not what the person knows. 
Distinguish the content of faith and 
its expression or attestation. Knowl- 
edge of the existence and providence 
of God comes from evidence in 
creatures and so may be entirely 
natural. But for man as he exists, that 
is, as called by God, the same knowl- 
edge is capable of saving, since it 
reaches the God of revelation who 
works in all things as the God of 
salvation and whose plan of salvation 
is contained in the notion of provi- 
dence. The attestation of such knowl- 
edge is not the knowledge itself seen 
in the light of natural reason, but 
rather God making himself felt in 
man’s inner instinct wherein nature 
and grace are inextricably united. 


Thus one comes to the seemingly 
paradoxical form of a supernatural 
faith which is found concretely in 
natural knowledge — seemingly para- 
doxical, because not every so-called 
rational knowledge is purely natural. 

Thereby is suggested an answer to 
the problem of the source of super- 
natural revelation on which a super- 
natural faith can be based. The an- 
swer does not have to appeal to a 
miraculous private revelation. It de- 
scribes an “illumination” which is the 
legitimate and organic effect of the 
interior word by which God touches 
man. Though the content of the knowl- 
edge has all the marks of natural 
knowledge, still it suffices for a super- 
natural faith because its attestation is 
supernatural. This answer does not 
substitute natural for supernatural 
knowledge. It discovers hidden forms 
of grace in what is inexactly called 
“nature.” 

The necessary content of faith can be 
gained in a quasi-natural knowledge 
process. But how does this knowl- 
edge, accessible to the non-evange- 
lized, become saving knowledge? St. 
Thomas does not answer this question 
directly. But he does talk about man’s 
“preparation” for faith by means of 
his natural reason (in II Sent., d. 28, 
q. 1, a. 1, ad 4). According to St. 
Thomas, moral good and religious 
good are convertible. Both in faith as 
a saving act and in a clear moral 
decision, man asks and answers the 
question of life’s meaning. 

So for a man “to do what he can” 
is the same as “to answer the question 
about the meaning of life,” or “to ful- 
fill the laws of his nature.” Thus man’s 
preparation for grace consists in doing 
what is good and true because it is 
good and true. This decision tran- 
scends the merely temporal utility of 
doing what is good and true and is 
therefore essentially religious (in 
Boet. Trin., lect. 1, q. 1, a. 2, c.). As 
a result, says St. Thomas, man’s act 
becomes a saving act. 

Such an act is saving simply be- 
cause to do good for its own sake im- 
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plies doing it in obedience to a law. 
Moral law, in turn, points to a per- 
son who imposes it. In this way man 
reaches some notion of God as a 
rewarder and so the possibility of 
faith. Grace is needed for this but 
not a preacher or a private revelation. 

Ultimately, faith expresses the de- 
pendence of the created soul on God, 
the First Truth. The same dependence 
is experienced in obeying an imposed 
law. The consciously made decision 
for the good and true transpires with- 
in the dimensions of life’s destiny, 
salvation and damnation. Man is 
drawn toward this decision by the 
urgent longing of the religiously sig- 
nificant inner instinct. And thus man 
obediently surrenders his autonomous 
human behavior owing to a concern 
for his salvation. 


Obedient attitude justifies 


Such an obedient attitude justifies 
because it is one and the same God, 
the God of creation and salvation, who 
is the object of faith and the goal of 
all desire. Whoever turns his life 
toward ultimate values, even though 
his ideas of God be vague, does not 
do so without grace. And provided 
the conversion is made with grace, 
it may justify. 

A text of the Summa Theologiae 
(I-II, q. 89, a. 6) shows how a sav- 
ing act actually occurs in one who 
has not heard the gospel. St. Thomas 
asks, “Can a venial sin exist in a 
man with only original sin?’ He an- 
swers no. Before the age of reason, no 
actual sin is possible. As soon as a 
person reaches the age of reason, he 
necessarily asks what the meaning of 
life is. In answering the question, he 
chooses for or against God, and in 
his choice decides his salvation: he is 
either justified or he sins mortally. 

The act St. Thomas considers is the 
first moral act of a person, his first 
free response to the transcendental 
movement of God in him. It can occur 
in any kind of moral decision. For 
instance, whoever decides to tell the 
truth rather than to lie, not because 
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otherwise he will be punished or for 
some similar motive, but because his 
conscience says he must be truthful, 
has performed his first moral act. In 
it he has recognized effectively an 
absolute law which stands over him; 
he has made contact with a value 
that is at once his good and the good. 
And to will the good because it is 
good is to will and love an ultimate 
value, him who is good. 


Attains God vitally 


A person knows God in this act 
vitally and existentially, not con- 
ceptually. The will has the power 
to reach a real thing (res) as ob- 
ject despite a lack of formed ideas 
about it. Faith, too, reaches out 
primarily to a res, a thing, and 
only secondarily to a formulated ex- 
pression about it. Since God really 
acts in conscience, emotion, or reason, 
a person can actually reach him by 
means of this testifying function of 
his inner instinct. The knowledge may 
be conceptually vague or even mis- 
taken. Yet it is knowledge of God 
that is actually exercised and reaches 
formally the object in itself. 

This knowledge is neither explicit 
nor implicit in the usual meanings 
of these two terms, but it is genuine 
knowledge resulting “from a con- 
formity to a morally good impulse.” 
This impulse is the voice of nature 
and is also the voice of God revealing 
himself as the power of salvation. 

Every truth, whoever speaks it, is 
from the Holy Spirit. So when a 
man in his first moral act follows his 
nature, when he does what is good 
precisely because it is good, he not 
only fulfills an obligation ; he gives up 
his self-will in order to obey God 
expressing himself personally through 
conscience; he follows the way to 
escape, refuge, and salvation opened 
to him by grace. In this way the non- 
evangelized person can have that 
supernatural faith which the gospel 
demands for salvation—and this 
without stone tablets and formulated 
propositions. 





What has been said is a develop- 
ment of St. Thomas’s expressed posi- 
tion. Yet it seems to be the conclu- 
sion toward which he was working. 
Starting from a clear and unassail- 
able principle of the faith in Christ 
our Mediator that is necessary for 
salvation, he leads us, in his doctrines 
of the inner instinct and the proc- 
ess of the first moral act, to a 


position that puts the means of sal- 
vation within the reach of all men, 
yet fulfills the conditions strictly de- 
manded by the Church for saving 
faith. In this teaching St. Thomas 
puts into practice the saying of the 
Gospel: “He who does the truth 
comes to the light that his deeds may 
be made manifest, for they have been 
performed in God” (John 3:21). 





Salvation of the non-Catholic 


Yves, M.-J. Congar, O.P., 
88 (1957), 290-300; 


“Salvation and the Non-Catholic,” Blackfriars, 
“Au sujet du salut des non-Catholiques,” 


Revue des Sciences Religieuses, 82 (1958), 53-65. 


A\ cording to Yves M.-J. Congar, 
O. P., the essential thesis of The Sal- 
vation of the Unbeliever by Riccardo 
Lombardi, S. J., is that the act of 
faith, which is an indispensable means 
of salvation, is a real possibility for 
all men. Lombardi bases his posi- 
tion on two Pauline texts: “[God] 


wishes all men to be saved...” (1 


Tim. 2:4); and “For he who comes 
to God must believe that God exists 
and is a rewarder to those who seek 
him” (Heb. 11:6). 

Lombardi goes to great pains to 
show that this minimum object of the 
act of faith is presented to a very 
large sector of mankind. Salvation 
is thus possible for many who are in- 
vincibly ignorant of the true Church 
but make an explicit act of faith in 
God the rewarder. Congar, however, 
thinks that Lombardi is too exclu- 
sively influenced by the text from 
Hebrews, that his treatment of the 
minimum material object of faith is 
sometimes too juridical. 

Congar suggests instead that the 
theology of the “intention of faith” as 
developed, for example, by Gardeil 
may provide a wider solution to the 
problem. The “intention of faith” con- 
sists in the good disposition of man 
regarding his last end. It is super- 
natural because the last end is, in fact, 


supernatural, because it is ordered to 
a supernatural outcome, the act of 
faith, and because it is entirely ani- 
mated and sustained by grace. 

Normally, this intention of faith 
will encounter its adequate object be- 
cause of apostolic preaching, or at 
least it will find its minimum object, 
the existence of God. But what about 
the man who in good faith never ar- 
rives even at the knowledge of the 
existence of God? May not this in- 
tention of faith find an outlet in some 
substitute which is treated as an abso- 
lute: justice, truth, brotherhood, 
progress, or peace? May there not be 
salvific faith which is purely implicit ? 
May not the notion of invincible 
ignorance, which excuses every fault, 
be extended to cover the minimum 
material object of faith? 


According to his works 


Congar admits that Holy Scrip- 
ture and tradition do seem to require 
explicit knowledge of the minimum 
material object of faith. However, a 
whole series of texts in the New Tes- 
tament state that God will render to 
each man according to his works. And 
St. Paul says that each man has the 
law of God in his heart; those who 
obey this law and do good works ac- 
cording to their consciences will re- 
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ceive a reward at the end of time, to 
which we can give no other name but 
that of salvation. Of course, none of 
this can happen without the help of 
grace, without one’s coming within 
the sovereign plan of Jesus Christ. 

In the Gospels, faith is presented 
as the outcome of a movement which 
begins before its encounter with its 
proper object. This movement consists 
in the disposition of humility of heart 
and openness to prompting of the 
light. The events of life have, in ad- 
dition to this ordinary, normal aspect, 
also an inward meaning that points us 
toward God. Hence God lives in these 
events and waits for us. We find him 
there or we miss him and we know it 
not (Matt. 25 :31-46). 

The seed of good dispositions to- 
ward God is really the seed of faith. 
Its normal term is the encounter with 
the fact of Jesus Christ. But for peo- 
ple who blamelessly remain blind to 
the signs leading to God, the one 
thing necessary is that they preserve 
an attitude that does not render God’s 
ultimate plan ineffective. They thus 
protect the intention of faith, which 
can reach its goal only on the eschato- 
logical level. 

In discussing the problem of the 
salvation of non-Catholics, it is not 
enough to state clearly dogmatic prin- 
ciples involved. Knowledge and ap- 
preciation of facts are of greater 
concern, and the facts appear dif- 
ferently at different stages of history. 

So bright did the light of the 
Church shine in the world of the 
fathers and of the medieval theo- 
logians that it appeared almost im- 


Salvation of believers 


possible for anyone not to encounter 
the fact of Christ. However, the 
geographical discoveries of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries opened 
new lands to missionaries, who found 
non-Christian societies of men who 
were civilized and good. These dis- 
coveries affected the theologian when 
he discussed salvation for the non- 
Catholic. Also, it cannot be denied 
that Catholic thought has been in- 
fluenced by ideas such as freedom of 
conscience and toleration developed 
during the Enlightenment. 

The meaning of the formula “no 
salvation outside the Church” has 
been clarified in the light of these 
facts. From the beginning, the formula 
has indicated that grace cannot take 
its birth except through our Holy 
Mother the Church. Quite often the 
fathers and medieval theologians gave 
their formula a personal applica- 
tion that seemed to deny salvation 
to any individual not belonging to the 
body of the Church. Hence Jews, 
pagans, heretics, schismatics and the 
excommunicated were considered 
hopeless cases. 

In the modern period, on the con- 
trary, the formula essentially consists 
in the affirmation that God commis- 
sioned the Catholic Church alone as 
an institution providing for the sal- 
vation of all men in Jesus Christ. 
Congar believes the evolution of this 
formula with its history of misin- 
terpretation in one sense or another 
has a very exact parallel in the evolu- 
tion of theological thought regarding 
the conditions required for the salva- 
tion of non-Catholics. 


Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., Aspects of the Church (Chicago: Fides, 1955), 160. 


If those who are already in the Church or who have recognized the need for 
entering her were to decide to put themselves in the external situation of 
those of whom we are speaking, they would not really have the same inward 
dispositions. That is what Cardinal Deschamps gave to understand in a few 
words: one day he said in answer to a lady who was pursuing the idea that 
one can be saved without belonging visibly to the Church: “Madam, that is 
true, but it no longer concerns you.” 
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The Gospel of Thomas 


OSCAR CULLMANN 


America’s largest society of exegetes was told by its 1958 
president, “These manuscripts will be to the sixties what the 
Qumran scrolls were to the fifties!’ He was referring to a dozen 
portfolios of papyri found about 1946 in caves near Qasr Sayyad 
east of the Nile halfway between Cairo and Aswan. The new 
find is in the language called “Coptic,” a word which means merely 
(E-)gupt(-ian), but refers to that notable proportion of Egypt's 
population which embraced Christianity and never abandoned it 
during the Muslim conquest. One of the world’s soundest 
Protestant authorities on Christian tradition here analyzes this 


awesome find. 


“Das Thomasevangelium und die Frage nach dem Alter der in ihm enthaltenen Trad+ 
tion,” Theologische Literaturzeitung, 85 (1960), 321-334. 


I. discovery of the Coptic Gospel 
of Thomas is an extremly important 
one. An outline of the early history 
of the discovery and of the results 
of the scholarly work that has been 
done on it will precede, in this article, 
an attempt to determine the meaning 
of the find and to formulate some 
questions concerning its connection 
with the synoptic problem. This in- 
vestigation in turn should help decide 
what points most need further pro- 
fessional attention in the future. 


Not a “Gospel” 


Emphasis on scholarly research will 
help to keep the real importance of 
the find from being obscured by a 
flood of popularization and by the 
sensationalizing tendency of a press 
whose attention is caught by the word 
“Gospel” and by the name of an 
apostle. Whatever its connection with 
Thomas may ‘be, the Gospel of 
Thomas is in fact no “Gospel” in the 
ordinary sense: it has no narrative 
framework and consists rather of a 
series of sayings ascribed to Jesus. 

The worth of the find lies in its 
importance for the history of Gnosti- 


cism and for research into the synoptic 
problem, not in the vague possibility 
of its containing new “genuine” say- 
ings of Christ. 

The Gospel of Thomas is one of 
forty-nine Coptic Gnostic treatises 
contained in thirteen papyrus port- 
folios that were found by Egyptian 
fellahs in 1946. They were digging 
fertilizer when they came across the 
manuscripts in a jar within a tomb 
hewn out of the chalk-cliffs beside 
ancient Chenoboskion, sixty miles 
north of Luxor near Nag*-Hammadi. 

The fellahs tore out and burned 
a few pages of one portfolio, then sold 
the rest for some ten dollars to the 
son of a Coptic priest. One of the 
portfolios was at once re-sold to a 
Belgian antiquities dealer in Cairo, 
and thence to the Jung Institute in 
Zurich. There it was published as the 
Gospel of Truth, to which a few pages 
existing elsewhere in the collection 
were later found to belong. 

A second portfolio was purchased 
for the Cairo Museum by its late 
curator, Togo Mina. The other eleven 
volumes came into the possession of 
a Cypriote dealer in Cairo, from 
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whom they were eventually secured 
for the Coptic Museum there. The 
care and publication of the papyri have 
been entrusted by the present curator, 
Pahor Labib, to an international com- 
mittee convoked by him there in 1956. 

The codex containing the Gospel 
of Thomas is the most elegant of the 
whole collection. Written about 400 
A.D. in the Sahidic dialect, the codex 
contains seven treatises. The second 
of these treatises is the Gospel of 
Thomas, whose title is subjoined at 
the end of the ten sheets handwritten 
on both sides. 


The work consists of one hundred 
and fourteen logia or sayings of Jesus, 
arranged loosely, in part according 
to minor verbal resemblance, with 
each saying generally introduced by 
“Jesus said” or “he said.” Scholars 
soon realized that this was a Gnostic 
work that has nothing to do with the 
apocryphal Infancy-Gospel also as- 
cribed to Thomas. But the references 
to a Gospel of Thomas in Origen, 
Hippolytus, and Eusebius refer to our 
present logia. 

This discovery has helped to clear 
away clouds of uncertainty from 
another discovery made in the last 
years of the nineteenth century at 
Oxyrhynchus in Egypt. The very 
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fragmentary Greek text found there 
became the subject of much study, 
largely centered around attempts to 
fill out the gaps in the text. It is now 
clear that our Coptic text is a rendi- 
tion of the earlier Greek and that most 
of the conjectural completions were 
incorrect. 

Differences in the texts have been 
found to be the result of editing the 
Greek text in an attempt to make it 
more strongly Gnostic. For example, 
the second half of Logion 5 in the 
Coptic version omits the Greek “noth- 
ing is buried which will not come to 
light,” probably because this is diffi- 
cult to interpret in a Gnostic sense. 

While this research was being 
pushed forward, scholars were de- 
voting their efforts also to translating 
the Gospel of Thomas. Annotated 
versions appeared in German and 
French. Based on rather poor photo- 
static copies of the Coptic, these edi- 
tions were not entirely satisfactory. 
In 1956, a team of scholars met in 
Utrecht to work out a definitive text 
to be published in simultaneous edi- 
tions with English, French, German, 
and Dutch translations. (The Gospel 
according to Thomas. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill; New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959). These editions 
should soon become normative for 
text-and references. 


Researches multiply 


Meanwhile other special researches 
appeared. Important likenesses to the 
Diatessaron and to Codex D Bezae 
led to the hypothesis that sources of 
the Gospel of Thomas were the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and the Gospel of the 
Egyptians. Another investigation 
claims that all the kingdom parables 
seem to have been derived from the 
Synoptics. Still another hypothesis 
states that the nucleus of the Gospel 
of Thomas was a Gnostic hymn 
swollen by various additions and only 
in a secondary stage splintered into 
a collection of sayings. Several sur- 
veys and bibliographies have helped 
swell the volume of research. 





The impression immediately forced 
upon a reader who turns to the Gospel 
ot Thomas from the other Nag*- 
Hammadi texts is that a large number 
(but by no means all) of-its logia 
stand in content and form nearer to 
those of the Synoptics than to any 
Gnostic parallels. Some of the paral- 
lels to the Synoptics exhibit word-for- 
word identity; others embody minor 
variants ; a third group includes say- 
ings already known from extracanoni- 
cal sources; while in a fourth class 
fall dicta thus far unknown. 


Gnostic overtones 


However, for a determination of 
the origins of the compilation it is 
significant that even these synoptic- 
type logia have been selected out of 
their larger background in view of 
their usableness for Gnostic aims 
(especially the predilected “He who 
has ears to hear, let him hear’’) ; and 
this selectiveness is betrayed by some 
noticeable rewording or even by actual 
Gnostic additions. 

For example, Matt. 6:3 speaks of 
our not letting the left hand know 
what the right hand is doing. Logion 
62 relates this saying to Gnostic 
“mysteries.” And research indicates 
that it was a characteristic of the 
Gnostic Naassene sect to use synoptic 
parables in this way, giving them a 
Gnostic twist. 

Still we must not lose sight of the 
fact that some at least of our Thomas- 
logia are neither obviously nor (so 
far) provedly vehicles of Gnostic im- 
plications. Hence we will leave to 
later in the article the problem of the 
history of individual logia and ask 
first: Is the original source of the 
whole compilation already Gnostic, 
or is it (whether or not in direct de- 
pendence upon the Synoptics) an 
early orthodox list of logia? 

Let us begin with the obvious tact 
that the most recent redactor was 
Gnostic, and avowedly of the type 
called Encratite, a type which has its 
roots in Syria. He added to the col- 
lection the designation, “These are the 


secret words which Jesus spoke while 
alive and Didymus Thomas Judas 
wrote down.” The words are a clue to 
the identity of the last editor because 
the role Thomas is made to play cor- 
responds to the one assigned him in 
Syrian tradition. In this tradition 
Thomas is singled out for honor as 
the “Twin of Christ” who is initiated 
into the deepest mysteries of His 
esoteric teaching. 

Again, in our present Coptic 
Logion 13, it is Thomas, not (as in 
Matt. 16:16) Peter, who confesses 
faith in Christ. To this same final 
redactor must be ascribed the 
thoroughly Gnostic logia, especially 
Logion 114 which states that women 
are not worthy of life and must be- 
come male to get into heaven. 

Our Coptic text is assuredly based 
on an earlier Greek text. Hence the 
date of this latter must be reckoned 
as near 150 A.D. so as to allow for its 
influencing the Acts of Thomas, an 
apocryphal description of the apos- 
tolate of Thomas, written about 250 
A.D. Egypt cannot be excluded as 
the locale of the earlier Greek com- 
pilation, but the Syrian affinities 
justly lead to a preference for Syria 
or North Mesopotamia. 

However, since our Coptic is not a 
mere translation, but an editing aimed 
at heightening the already Gnostic 
tone, we must also trace back the his- 
tory of that Gnostic trend which 
merely culminates in this definitive 
redaction. 


Two-stage development 


And notably, the presence of sev- 
eral doublets proves, not the allega- 
tion of two separate Hebrew/Egyp- 
tian Gospels as source-material, but 
rather the existence of two earlier 
stages of development of this compila- 
tion itself. 

First, Logion 48 credits fraternal 
union (which in Matt. 18:19 assures 
answer to prayer) with moving 
mountains (ascribed to faith in Matt. 
17:20; 21:21); similarly, in Logion 
106 the expression “peace in one 
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house” is replaced by the outright 
Gnostic “two into one.” The latter 
could not be traced to the Synoptics, 
but must represent the form of 
Logion 48 already existing in a 
variant collection that is utilized by 
our redactor. 

Second, Logion 51 (and 3) give 
a more Gnostic expression of Luke 
17 :20 than Logion 113. Third, Logia 
80 and 81 are united into a single 
Logion 110. This step had obviously 
been taken by some intermediate com- 
piler. Furthermore, Logion 56 gives 
a third variant of 80, stemming, 
probably, from a copyist’s mistake 
in an intermediate compilation. 


Judeo-Christian influence 


Of these alternative compilations, 
one came directly from a prototype 
that was (like the other, to whatever 
degree) Gnostic, but also pertained 
to a Judeo-Christian community that 
is the source of a literature called 
Pseudo-Clementine. 

The evidence: Just as Logion 13 
substitutes Thomas for the confessing 
Peter of Matt. 16:16, so Logion 12 
substitutes James for the heaven- 
managing Peter of the same passage 
in Matthew. Now veneration of James 
was a true touchstone of the earliest 
Judeo-Christian community after its 
flight to East Jordan. 

Therefore, Logion 12 stems from 
a Gnostic distortion of some original 
logion list that is earlier than the 
source of Logion 13. Ascription of 
Logion 12 to the Gospel of the He- 
brews is gratuitous, even though 
Logion 2 undeniably and others pre- 
sumably are there contained. More- 
over Logion 71 reflects the typical 
Pseudo-Clementine temple-polemic ; 
and characteristic distaste for the 
Baptist is hinted at elsewhere. Finally, 
the misogyny of Logion 114 fits the 
Pseudo-Clementine tag of false proph- 
ecy as “female.” 

Until separate researches prove 
whether each non-Gnostic Thomas- 
logion was chosen because of its suit- 
ability to Gnosticism, we cannot be 
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fully sure whether or not the earliest 
form of the compilation was already a 
Gnostic creation: the more so since 
in earliest Christianity the line be- 
tween orthodoxy and Gnosis was far 
from clear. One approach to proving 
a pre-Gnostic compilation would be 
unmistakable groups of several non- 
Gnostic sayings interrupted by a 
Gnostic intruder. 

Alas, rare but undeniable cases 
show rather a Gnostic group inter- 
rupted by a non-Gnostic logion. More 
promising is the fact that some of 
the Gnostic additions to non-Gnostic 
logia — tags like “they will become 
one’’—are superficially added on. This 
seems to indicate that the redactor 
was working from a compilation al- 
ready in written form. 

If for the moment we assume the 
existence of an “orthodox logia-list” 
actually circulating in the East-Jordan 
community, we must disown at once 
its identity with “OQ,” because in the 
Gospel of Thomas there is not the 
slightest trace of “logia which Mt 
and Lk have in common against Mk.” 


Variant collections possible 


Still, form-criticism has been teach- 
ing us that we cannot exclude the 
possibility of variant collections. A 
collection of this kind seems to glim- 
mer through in the fourth chapter of 
Mark. Incidentally, every logion but 
one of this chapter of Mark is in the 
Gospel of Thomas. We are even justi- 
fied in claiming that such variant 
compilations were the earliest Chris- 
tian genus litterarium. The presuma- 
ble form or arrangement of such 
earliest logia may be detected in our 
Coptic Logia 25 and 26 which are 
related on the basis of similar words 
—in this case “eye”—in each, and in 
Logion 32 where two disparate con- 
cepts, “invincible” and “unconceal- 
able,” are linked only because both 
in some way refer to a “hilltop city.” 

From the evidence given, then, we 
can conclude that behind the Coptic 
text as we have it several Gnostic 
pre-texts can be traced, one of them 





going as far back as the Judeo-Chris- 
tian community. Whether or not an 
earliest non-Gnostic compilation pre- 
ceded these Gnostic texts cannot now 
be apodictically affirmed. 

Over and above the questions raised 
—and partially answered—by a con- 
sideration of the Gospel of Thomas 
as a whole are those brought up by 
an investigation of the individual say- 
ings. Basically, the sayings of this new 
find are important because they pre- 
sent new examples of the “forms” 
which sayings of Jesus have taken. 
There are beatitudes; there are 
snatches of dialogue, often in ques- 
tion and answer form; there are many 
parables. 


Gnostic parables? 


Elements of the parable narrative 
or even whole new parables sometimes 
appear which, although they have in 
context an undoubtedly Gnostic mean- 
ing, are not necessarily fully ac- 
counted for by the desire to com- 
municate Gnostic ideas. The new ele- 
ments or parables may have come, 
historically, from an independent 
source of tradition. 

For example, one parable hereto- 
fore unknown speaks of a woman who 
is unaware that the meal she is carry- 
ing in a jug is leaking out onto the 
road as she walks home. It seems 
to be a warning to be watchful. That 
can be interpreted in a Gnostic sense, 
but the interpretation does not explain 
the fact that the parable exists. 

Sometimes the added or new ele- 
ments can possibly be accounted for 
by the Semitic tendency to reinforce 
an idea by using several pictures. But 
the question still remains for each 
individual logion: Can we trace be- 
hind some individual synoptic-type 
logia an independent (perhaps oral) 
tradition ; or must they be without ex- 
ception referred back ultimately to the 
Synoptic Gospels themselves ? 

Logia identical with those of the 
Synoptics afford no proof of an inde- 
pendent tradition. They could have 
come right out of the canonical Gospels. 


Parallels to Synoptic logia, but 
with verbal variants, afford our chief 
clue about the existence of an inde- 
pendent source. We note: (a) that the 
verbal variants are of exactly the 
same kind as those existing among the 
Synoptics themselves. 

(b) Any logion’s likelihood of com- 
ing from an existing compilation in- 
dependent of (though not thereby 
preceding) the Synoptics must be ex- 
amined separately for each single case, 
and generalizations must be cau- 
tiously deferred. 

(c) Scarcely any logion varying 
from the Synoptics turns out to cor- 
respond more fully to Matthew than 
to Luke, though it may well differ 
from both even without having any 
Gnostic twists. This curious fact could 
be explained by borrowing either 
from the Synoptics directly or from 
a common source which has under- 
gone independent development or 
from the (provably akin) Diatessaron. 

(d) Verbal variations cannot be 
proved conclusively to be the result 
only of literary effort. Both theo- 
logical motives and the general law 
of oral tradition enter into their 
formation. 

(e) Despite all these reserves, it 
does seem that we are confronted with 
an independent compilation in the 
case of those logia which lack some 
secondary development which they 
have in the Synoptics. The Gospel of 
Thomas, for instance, does not add, 
as do the Synoptics, that the vineyard 
of the evil tenants was handed over 
to others. But even in such cases, 
the explanation may simply be that 
a Jewish-Christian collector of sayings 
would not stress those that spoke 
against his position. 

(f) An independent source for a 
logion seems necessary in those cases 
where an Aramaic word is diversely 
translated in the Synoptics, but only 
insofar as this difference cannot be 
explained by the transit of a Greek 
original through Syriac intermediaries 
to our Coptic translator. 

(g) Similarities between the logia 
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of the Gospel or Thomas and those 
of Luke are both more numerous and 
less regular than similarities between 
Thomas and the other Synoptics. 
Since the Thomas-logia have been 
proved Judeo-Christian in origin and 
Luke not, we are tempted to assume 
a source common to Luke and the 
early texts of the Gospel of Thomas. 

Sayings found in the Gospel of 
Thomas and paralleled in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, the Egyptians, one 
of the other apocryphal gospels, or 
in citations found in Origen and 
Didymus need not be accounted for 
by direct borrowing ; they could have 
come from a common tradition. 

Finally, of those logia nowhere else 
attested, some, like Logion 7, which 
speaks of the lion that becomes a man, 
can only be Gnostic inventions. Others 
can, as easily as not, have come from 
an older independent tradition— 
whether orthodox or not. 

So at the present stage of investi- 


gation of individual logia, the only 
conclusion we can come to is that 
there is no real proof of an inde- 
pendent pre-Gnostic tradition-source 
of the Gospel of Thomas, but that 
there are hints that such a source 
exists and that it was perhaps used 
also by Luke. 

Further investigations must be 
made of Gnostic and Manichean 
parallels, of the source and proof 
value of Semitisms in this Coptic 
Gospel, of the relation of the whole 
Gospel and of individual logia to 
the Synoptics and to the Diatessaron. 
It may well be that no completely 
certain conclusions will be reached. 
But still it is plain that these papyri 
will long and seriously occupy numer- 
ous specialties : philology, Gnostic and 
Judeo-Christian history, the synoptic 
problem, New Testament exegesis, 
paleography. They bring us some new 
problems, but perhaps also bring us 
nearer to solving some old ones. 
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George R. MacRae, S. J., makes 
conveniently available in English 
much of the material worked out in 
Cullmann’s article. He differs from 
Cullmann principally in not treating 
the Gospel of Thomas as a whole: 
Consequently, he tends to picture the 
Coptic Gospel as a compilation of 
sayings taken directly from more or 
less strongly Gnostic sources, espe- 
cially from the Gospels of the He- 
brews and of the Egyptians. 
Cullmann, on the other hand, al- 
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lows more room for the influence of a 
gradually strengthening Gnostic tra- 
dition by presenting evidence that the 
Coptic Gospel is the end result of a 
series of editions aimed at increasing 
its Gnostic content. 

For the most part, the conclusions 
of the two articles are much the same, 
though perhaps for different reasons. 
For example, both men are cautious 
about pronouncing on the authenticity 
of individual sayings. For Cullmann, 
the question is a peripheral one; he 





is interested only in tracing a tradition 
to its earliest source. MacRae, on the 
other hand, says that the only judg- 
ment possible is a negative one: A 
given logion does not contradict in its 
wording the doctrine and spirit of 
canonical Gospels. 

A different approach occupies 
Kevin Smyth, S. J. This author at- 
tempts a restrictive survey of the 
evidences of Gnostic theory in the 
Gospel of Thomas which help to situ- 
ate it in an historical background. He 
notes that Hippolytus described a 
Gnostic sect called Naassene. 


Smyth on Naassenes 


Verbal parallels in the Gospel of 
Thomas with quotations made by 
Hippolytus, similar emphasis on the 
Kingdom and its description in simi- 
lar terms taken from the Synoptics, 
the importance of James — all these 
facts connect the Gospel of Thomas 
with this Naassene sect. 

Further evidence in the Coptic Gos- 
pel of Gnostic influence is the implied, 
though not formally stated, principle 
of all Gnosticism: the origin of re- 
deemer and redeemed from one divine 
substance, not by creation, but by a 
sort of partition. “He will reign over 
All,” expresses the identity of re- 
deemer and redeemed. The same idea 
appears most clearly in the statement, 
“T myself will become he.” 

This Gnostic principle pervades the 
whole Gospel so that even the seem- 
ingly Christian sayings turn out to 
be foreign to the spirit of the canon- 
ical Gospels. The oft-repeated com- 
mand to “Seek and find” comes to 
mean “Know yourselves,” because to 
know oneself is to know the divine, 
which is the object of all Gnosis. Par- 
alleling “Seek and find” is the com- 
mand to “Marvel and reign.” This 
suggests reaction of the initiate to the 
paradox of the divine spark in “earthy 
formation,” a paradox expressed in 
figures throughout this Gospel. 

Faced with this pervading, vague 
pantheism, it is difficult to claim for 


any of the sayings, even those which 
are on the surface orthodox, any sort 
of real authenticity. 


Conclusions of Hofius 


Internal evidence in the Gospel of 
Thomas indicates its derivation from 
a Greek original. The Greek papyri 
found in 1897 at Oxyrhynchus, near 
Behnesa, one hundred and twenty 
miles south of Cairo, exhibit striking 
similarities of content with the Coptic 
Gospel of Thomas. Otfried Hofius 
undertakes a careful comparison of 
Greek and Coptic texts. 

Working back from the Coptic Gos- 
pel of Thomas to the Greek, taking 
account of the way the corresponding 
sayings developed through other writ- 
ings, particularly those of the Naas- 
senes, he is able to revise many of 
the previous conjectural completions 
of the Greek fragments. He concludes 
that the Coptic and Greek texts are 
both versions of an earlier Greek 
compilation of sayings ; they are vari- 
ants of the same basic Greek text. In 
an excursus, Hofius gives evidence 
indicating that the Coptic Thomas 
was composed before 200 A.D., 
even though our copy dates from 


after 400 A.D. 


Joseph A. Fitzmyer 


The article of Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
S. J., parallels Hofius’s work. A 
meaty introduction and a long bibli- 
ography accompany accurate compari- 
sons of available Greek parallels to the 
Coptic text. Fitzmyer tends to hold 
out for the authenticity of several 
statements not canonically attested 
(a question which Cullmann seems to 
disapprove as minor and “overhasty 
curiosity”). He also notes that the 
Oxyrhynchus statements are called 
logoi, never logia, which latter term 
ought therefore to be avoided in order 
not to pre-judge the possibility of 
identity with “Logia-Collections” ; 
that is, compilations like that men- 
tioned in Papias and which current 
theorizing calls “Q.” 
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WILLIAM F. LYNCH, S.J. 


The problem of freedom 


Every human heart wishes to be free. And yet to many in the 
contemporary world, the Catholic appears as a foe of this 
universal human instinct. Can, in fact, the Catholic whole- 
heartedly, even passionately, agree that freedom is the end 
of all personal and social life? And what is the paradoxi- 
cal relation between the limitation of Law and the infinite 
value, freedom? Father Lynch gives a penetrating analysis 


of this exciting problem. 


“The Problem of Freedom,” 


C. of the greatest and most en- 


during debates between the Christian 
and the non-Christian mind in our 
civilization revolves around the ques- 
tion of freedom. Now when we say 
that freedom and the whole question 
of what creates the free soul or the 
free society is an enormous matter, 
we mean more than that it is a point 
of large discussion. 

The truth is rather that modern 
man talks about it so much because 
for him it means everything. Whether 
or not this feeling of his is distorted 
is something else again; but at any 
rate he does feel that freedom is the 
be-all and the end-all of life, and he 
is inclined to select the Catholic as 
one of the imaginary foes of this 
powerful instinct in him. 


Catholic hesitation 


On the other hand, the Catholic, 
when he is thus so powerfully con- 
fronted with such criticism, hesitates 
to take up one of his most venerable 
and eternal positions; namely, that 
freedom can indeed be greeted as the 
end of all personal and social life— 
that he can agree with his critics on 
this principle, and go on from there 
with the whole debate. 

Instead he sometimes allows him- 
self to be maneuvered into a position 
of suspicion and distrust, into a spirit 
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Cross Currents, 10 (1960), 97-114. 


in which he keeps reiterating and 
warning that liberty is only one among 
many values, that it is a facet of life 
which must be watched and carefully 
contained. Thus he is unnecessarily 
trapped into an apparent hostility to- 
ward freedom and into the use of 
anti-libertarian phrases. 

The net results are frequently the 
following : First of all, the whole con- 
troversy takes on the form of hostility 
versus hostility. Secondly, the secular, 
or at any rate the anti-Christian posi- 
tion, though it regularly terminates 
in numerous forms of slavery, is often 
allowed to use all the vocabulary of 
liberty, while the Christian, and 
especially the Catholic, whose whole 
theology is nothing but a passion for 
complete and endless freedom, often 
finds himself using a vocabulary 
which does not do justice to this 
supreme instinct of his. But thirdly 
and most importantly, the upshot of 
the whole situation is that the discus- 
sion between the two opposing groups 
on the role of freedom is developing 
on the wrong level. What then is the 
correct level of debate? 

The answer, in terms of an initial 
simplicity, would amount to this: Let 
both parties begin by agreeing to the 
pre-eminence of the idea of freedom, 
for this is not the critical issue. 

‘The modern man of the West un- 





hesitatingly gives this insight and this 
development first place in the order 
of his goals. Let the Catholic respond 
by accepting the same premise, the 
same pre-eminent goal, for human 
life. Indeed, let him even surpass the 
secular position, as well he might, in 
fervor and passion—a fervor and pas- 
sion which will for him be founded 
on the most solid kind of theological 
self-understanding. 

Thus we have begun with a first 
point. So far as pure feeling is con- 
cerned, there is no basic difference in 
human goals between the Christian 
and the secular view. With all its 


being every human heart wishes to be 
free, without hindrance of any kind. 


The real issue 


But we do know that somewhere 
there is a chasm of real difference, and 
the whole question is, where shall we 
locate the true controversy ? How can 
we place the problem without running 
the risk of causing Christ and Chris- 
tianity to be misunderstood or con- 
demned by the world as anti-liber- 
tarian—or even as anti-religious ? For 
religion, if it is anything, is the com- 
munication of freedom. The real issue, 
the accurate level of debate, is: How 
shall that liberty on which we are 
now all agreed be achieved ? 

Since the Christian march to free- 
dom can only be achieved through the 
concrete and limited, then it is 
achieved or achievable in and within 
every such finite fact and every such 
moment. Thus the Christian is really 
standing by a kind of mystery in this 
debate; he is insisting that freedom 
—a kind of unbounded infinite — is 
reached in the very innards of the 
finite and the limited. This mystery 
is ruggedly realistic; realistic because 
it is not so naive as to think that, 
when we who are small and concrete 
are free, this freedom, which truly 
gives us the sensed victory of living 
without bounds and without necessity, 
exists in some artificial way outside 
of us. The very opposite is true. 

The opposition to this Christian 


idea does not think that the contemp- 
tible concrete can be a path to such 
a glorious thing as freedom. It can- 
not conceive that anything but infinite 
acts can in all sense lead to the un- 
limited achievement which it feels 
freedom to be. It regards the limited 
as not only small, but also as mean 
and to be escaped from. 

This opposition regards the human 
self in the same way; and thus, in its 
passion to be free, it wishes to be 
free out of this self. Thus liberty for 
the opposition is really an escape and 
hence can never be anchored in the 
self, much less be identical with it. 
The opposition ventures upon an im- 
possible path in its specious attempts 
to gain freedom. There are an end- 
less number of modes in which one 
lives outside oneself. 

They do this leaping, by moving 
outside the center of themselves, out 
of their real selves, toward a creation 
of specious selves which are not them- 
selves at all. They live in the quasi- 
infinite minds of others and abandon 
the search into the true and the single 
self which is apparently so narrow 
a thing, so finite; they have decided 
that freedom, which is always a kind 
of infinite, must be found elsewhere. 


Positive search for freedom 


As the Christian need not hesitate 
about his first premise, that is, being 
passionately for freedom, neither need 
he hesitate in his search for freedom. 
For he knows that, as God must be 
found in and through the narrow 
Christ, so too freedom is not to be 
found but in and through a narrower 
way. St. Paul supplies a theological 
description of this narrow way: 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is freedom” (2 Cor. 3:17). And he 
knew that Christ had said two things: 
(1) “The Truth will set you free,” 
and (2) “I am the Truth, the Way, 
and the Life.” 

After we locate the problem of 
freedom, the next task is to examine 
more concretely the relation between 
freedom, an infinite, and limitation or 
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Law, a finite. The first and most 
fundamental of several situations we 
will examine is the relation between 
Law and freedom which exists at the 
very interiority of man. 

There is the principle or self in us 
which can be exactly measured. What- 
ever we are, it has boundaries. This 
is the “narrow” thing, which, when 
we have it, we have very little in the 
eyes of the world. But though this 
thing be narrow and limited, it is 
deep, and we must go endlessly down 
into it before we can hope to possess 
ourselves. 

Be yourself 

This being only oneself is our first 
form of Law. Let men imagine, even 
if they do not believe in him, God 
making this self and equivalently say- 
ing to it: be this. And then issuing 
a command: do this, that is, take up 
and accept ourselves with an act of 
the will, not pretending that we can 
stand, as it were, outside of ourselves. 
We are not free, we are specified 
down to ourselves. In a true sense, 
we are a law unto ourselves. 

On the other hand there is a second 
principle in us that wishes to be with- 
out bounds. There is some incredible 
will in us to be everything rather 
than something. This will to be free 
without limitation seems, on the sur- 
face, to be a lawless principle. Do we 
become free through the Law or 
through lawlessness? Must we, to be 
free, choose to walk through the 
reality of our own selves, or shall we 
create some other, specious world out- 
side ourselves, and therefore, outside 
of reality? 

How is it possible that the narrow 
and finite principle (the Law), being 
entered into by freedom, not only does 
not destroy freedom but even realizes 
or creates it? The reason is that Law 
is interior to freedom; it is nothing 
else but the self itself. A good law 
does nothing else but tell a man to 
be himself, to do what is for his own 
good. It does nothing more than com- 
mand him to be free. 
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A second analogue of the relation- 
ship of Law and freedom is found in 
the education situation existing be- 
tween teacher and student. Let us 
look upon the teacher as a form of 
free being, possessing, or capable of 
possessing, the inward freedom which 
we have described. 

The critical question is: Shall he, 
the teacher, the Law, impose himself, 
his views, his knowledge, from the 
outside, as one who is exterior to 
freedom, restraining it, compelling it? 
Or shall he become interior to this 
other self, not by imposing himself, 
but in such a way that the student 
remains himself, and is himself dis- 
covering the truth? Ideally, the 
teacher will relive his thinking before 
the student, and the latter will freely 
and spontaneously relive it as his 
own. Only where this happens does 
the externality and pressure of the 
Law vanish. 

3oth Socrates and St. Ignatius 
have left us examples of how to teach 
and be a Law to someone while leav- 
ing him free in his very act of contact 
with the Law. In the Socratic method, 
the Law, or teacher, which comes 
from without and which could have 
come in the form of imposing decla- 
rations, now comes rather in the form 
of a method which freely helps the 
soul to discover itself. The learning 
soul does not meet an invader, but 
rather itself. The teacher must be 
willing to become an extraordinary 
mixture of active impulsion and pas- 
sive forbearance, entering in but not 
taking over, touching the free center, 
yet leaving it untouched. 

St. Ignatius passed through a 
crucial set of spiritual experiences 
later systematically outlined in a 
document called the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. One of Ignatius’ major prob- 
lems was to instruct future directors 
on how to communicate these Clhristic 
materials to be relived by the ex- 
ercitant without imposing assent upon 
the soul. The center of the soul, its 
final point of freedom and contact 
with God, must remain uncompelled 





by the Exercises even though the con- 
tact is effected by the Exercises. He 
cautions his directors to be brief, al- 
lowing the retreatant plenty of time 
to reason and discuss with himself, 
thereby enjoying greater spiritual 


relish than if everything were mi- 
nutely explained. 


Everyone possesses creativity 


Both Socrates and Ignatius recog- 
nized that there is a core of sheer 
creativity in men which can be fed 
but which can never be predicted too 
early as to form or range. Creativity 
is an extraordinary thing in the soul, 
and it seems safe to say that it is 
powerfully present in all of us. When 
it is not impeded by a purely external 
concept of Law, it shoots forward 
with pure spontaneity, rejoicing in the 
discovery of the co-realities of itself 
and the world. 

Technology is a magnificent 
achievement of the human spirit, one 
which very much belongs to the ascent 
of the soul to freedom and God. But 
it is so giant-like and so fascinating 
in its achievement there is danger of 
its becoming the single Law of men’s 
lives and of drawing up all the nether 
regions of their souls to an identifica- 
tion with that surface level which is 
the preoccupation of the technical. 
Only a profoundly pluralistic civiliza- 
tion able to create numerous, powerful 
reality-structures in the arts, politics, 
and religion will be able to protect 
us from the dominance of a single 
and technical Law. 

We now come to the most-all-inclu- 
sive finite situation in which the human 
person expresses his freedom by the 
very act of his contact with Law. I 
refer to the contact of the soul, not 
with any particular version of finite 
reality, whether it be with the self, the 
teacher, the technocrat, but with noth- 
ing less than the whole of finite reality 
under God as it is encountered in a 
particular lifetime. The question here 
is whether the attitude of our freedom 
toward all that we shall meet in this 
life is one of the necessity of complete 


control or of a recognition that such 
control is impossible. 

The answer is that such an absolute 
passion for the mastery of the finite 
means the end of freedom for both 
society and the individual. Free so- 
ciety is ruled by order and not bound 
like a slave to any absolute. Absolute 
control of finite reality ends in op- 
pressive slavery rather than in liberty. 
To be able to predict and anticipate 
every eventuality is not freedom. 
Actually, this control is impossible ; 
but in our passion for safety over 
against liberty, we pretend that it is 
altogether possible. And instead of 
progressively vanishing as Law, 
through its interiority and its accept- 
ability to men, the Law becomes com- 
pletely fixed and hateful, crushing the 
bodies and the souls of men. 


Planning destroys freedom 


Slavery also awaits the individual 
who insists upon total control of 
reality. Such a person spends all his 
energies, night and day, in planning 
that no unplanned reality, whether in 
the form of men or God, shall enter 
in upon him; and thus he refuses and 
destroys the smooth, spontaneous path 
to freedom which is below all thought 
and calculation. 

On the level of the person, a Mani- 
chean failure to grasp the worth of 
the human self leads to the neurotic 
manufacturing of defenses against the 
entrance of reality. On the level of 
society, an ideology does the same 
thing. A single, narrow form—be it 
race, blood, class, big business, big 
labor, big agriculture, a_ political 
party, a single politician, a man on 
a white horse—is imposed as restrict- 
ing force on rich, pluralistic reality. 

Our discussion will reach a happy 
climax if finally, on the level of theo- 
logy, it can be shown that in the very 
act of keeping the Law the soul be- 
comes so free that it is as though there 
were no law. Such a conclusion (one 
of the major messages of St. Paul’s 
theology) would certainly fortify our 
conviction that human freedom is to 
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be achieved only by embracing the 
definite, the limited, the Law. Before 
the abrogation of the Mosaic Law 
with its infinitely detailed prescrip- 
tions, there was nothing but the spirit 
of slavery and externality before the 
Law, but after the appearance of 
Christ there remained nothing but 
freedom and interiority. 


Love for reality 


Under grace, a man does not obey 
the Law out of a spirit of necessity, 
which would make all law doubly 
Law, but out of an inward groaning 
and desire of the Holy Spirit for very 
love of reality——for all reality, but 
especially for homely, concrete reality, 
the world of the real God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. 

What then happens to the ex- 
ternality of the Law under grace? We 
know that, according to St. Paul, the 
Law as a simple, external norm of 
conduct, does not vivify, but that 
actually “the letter [any merely ex- 
ternal law] killeth.” We know in addi- 
tion that the new law was not born 
on the day of the promulgation of the 
details of the Sermon on the Mount, 
but on the Day of Pentecost, when 
the Law was inscribed interiorly in 


the hearts of men. 

In one sense, nothing in the Law 
has changed. In another sense, all 
has changed. For even in its external 
mode, it becomes centered not so 
much in a set of legislative formulas 
as in the person of Christ. To do the 
things that Christ did or would do 
is the whole Law. To do them out 
of love of him becomes the whole 
motivation of the Law. 

Thus all ancient externalisms now 
have melted into his Person, and he 
has entered into us to become one 
with us, so that the love of self, the 
love of all men, the love of God, is 
all comprised in the love of him with 
whom we have become mystically but 
truly identical ; so that we have at last 
become one with the Law, not only 
in unity of love, but in a profound, 
ontological unity of fact. Here at the 
ultimate point of Law we embrace in 
the one act the finite humanity of 
Christ and the infinite God, the limited 
and the unlimited, law and freedom. 

And if we, in the mystery of the 
Church, are Christ, and in him div- 
inized, then is the Law altogether 
dead. We are no longer exterior 
strangers, but citizens already of that 
heaven which is free. 





With shades drawn 


Albert J. Nevins, M.M., “Thy Neighbor as Thyself,’”’ The Commonweal, 73 (1960), 358. 


In my mind this problem of apathy on the part of Catholics is the most 
serious challenge that confronts us. We have a small and articulate group 
which is seriously and actively concerned with domestic and international 
social problems. We have another small and even more articulate group 
which is firmly opposed to any international involvement. But by and large 
our Catholic people are insensible to these concerns, dwelling in a vast void 
of silence. It is not, of course, that they are in favor of hunger, oppression, 
and disease. But they are so wrapped up in their own cares, comforts, and 
personal worlds that they have subconsciously drawn the shades so as not to 
be disturbed by the problems outside. 
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Self-interest and politics 


Don K. McKee, “‘The Role of Self-Interest in Politics,” 


Religion in Life, 24 (1960), 598-607. 


“And ...Jotham. .. lifted up his voice, 
and ... said unto them. ... The trees went 
forth on a time to anoint a king over them; 
and they said unto the olive tree, Reign 
thou over us. But the olive tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness, where- 
with by me they honor God and man, and 
go to be promoted over the trees? And the 
trees said to the fig tree, Come thou, and 
reign over us. But the fig tree said unto 
them, Should I foresake my sweetness, and 
my good fruit, and go to be promoted over 
the trees? Then said the trees unto the 
vine, Come thou, and reign over us. And 
the vine said unto them, Should I leave my 
wine, which cheereth God and man, and go 
to be promoted over the trees? Then said 
all the trees unto the bramble, Come thou, 
and reign over us. And the bramble said 
unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me 
king over you, then come and put your 
trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire 
come out of the bramble, and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon.” Judges 9:7-15 


: fable about the trees and 
the bramble is one of the most forth- 
right statements on politics in the 
Bible. Professor Don McKee says its 
appeal for participation in politics is 
immediately clear : When people shirk 
civic responsibilities, evil triumphs. 

Jotham uses the fable to attack his 
brother Abimelech, who had just 
been made king. In order to take 
power, Abimelech had slaughtered all 
of Jotham’s other brothers, sixty-six 
to be exact. What made this massacre 
possible was the political naiveté of 
Abimelech’s brothers following the 
death of their father the previous king 
of Israel. Abimelech had persuaded 
his relatives to give up their claims 
to government and to trust him with 
total power. And then after installing 
Abimelech, these relatives withdrew 
from the political arena. 

In the fable, a bramble had taken 
power because the other plants, peti- 


tioned by the trees, refused to assume 
political responsibility. The message 
applies to the twentieth century as 
much as to the Hebraic past. To bow 
out of civic obligations is to assure 
the coming of tyranny. 

Whenever the olive trees, figs, and 
vines refuse to accept political obliga- 
tions, it seems the brambles take over. 
But why is this so? Jotham does not 
say. Perhaps two explanations are 
possible. One is based on an idealistic 
approach to politics and grounded in 
an optimistic view of man’s nature. 
The other is more realistic and recog- 
nizes elements in the human character 
which make the achievement of ideal 
ends difficult. 


The Platonic approach 


The first explanation assumes that 
good men may be found in the civic 
arena and makes politics a contest be- 
tween these virtuous people and evil 
men. If these morally excellent people 
refrain from politics, the wicked will 
assume power. The optimism of this 
explanation is the presupposition that 
some men can eliminate the self- 
interest which characterizes mankind 
in general. Plato first used this ap- 
proach when he said, “The punish- 
ment good citizens get for neglecting 
their politics is to be governed by 
bad men.” This is the most simple 
explanation of the fable. 

The second explanation assumes 
that no man completely overcomes 
self-interest in politics. Indeed the 
civic struggle is an encounter between 
contenders, all of whom have biased 
perspective and self-centeredness. 

But if all the trees represent par- 
ticular interests, why should their 
participation in civic life be necessary 
to improve matters? The realists 
answer that political power is always 
most dangerous when based upon a 
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single interest. If only the bramble 
wields power, something less than the 
truth is imposed on everyone. Wide- 
spread civic participation by the dif- 
ferent trees alone insures that their 
own perspectives will not be ignored. 

James Madison is one of the best 
spokesmen for this realistic interpreta- 
tion of politics. “Ambition must be 
made to counteract ambition,” he 
said; and colliding interests must be 
so balanced that “each may be a 
check on the other.” In short, the 
Father of the United States Constitu- 
tion rejected the idea that civic life 
is a contest in which good men con- 
tend against evil men. “Different in- 
terests necessarily exist in different 
classes of citizens . .. . No man is al- 
lowed to be a judge in his own cause, 
because his interest will certainly bias 
his judgment and, not improbably, 
corrupt his integrity.” Hence par- 
ticipation by every interest is impera- 
tive to provide restraints on any one 
selfish faction. For example, to be 
elected President today, one must 
hammer out some accommodation be- 
tween opposing claims. 


Absolute power corrupts 


These two explanations of the fable 
are so divergent that a choice between 
them appears necessary. But short- 
comings exist in each. The first, the 
optimistic approach, leads logically to 
absolute power, fosters intolerance, 
and makes opposition parties impos- 
sible. This optimism asserts that some 
men are immune from concern for 
their private advantage and thus may 
be trusted to wield power justly. The 
danger in this approach is that no man 
is actually good enough to exercise 
such absolute power. Once in author- 
ity a fig, olive, or vine turns out to 
have vested interests of one kind or 
another, just as the bramble did. 

The identification of one partial 
political position with unqualified 
righteousness makes it impossible for 
the ruling group to tolerate any per- 
spective opposed to theirs. The 
“good” people in power have the 
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moral obligation to demolish the 
sources of corruption in the “evil” 
men. Attacking the Democrats as the 
“party of treason” or the Republicans 
as the agency of depression are con- 
temporary examples of viewing poli- 
tics as an encounter between pure and 
impure factions. 


A moral hierarchy 


There is danger that the second, 
the realistic explanation, may fail to 
differentiate morally between various 
interest groups. Seldom does the 
social scene present us with equally 
evil alternatives; it is always neces- 
sary to make ethical distinctions be- 
tween one interest and another. In 
fact, one of the chief tasks in politics 
is to determine which associations of 
men — in seeking their own private 
advantage — unwittingly serve more 
universal ends. For example, when 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People seeks 
to eliminate segregation in the public 
schools, it obviously serves the wel- 
fare of the entire nation. And since 
ethical distinctions are in fact made 
in politics, it is evident that man is 
not a creature of complete self-love, 
cynically preoccupied with self-in- 
terest and blind to the differences 
between competing interests. 

Is a choice between these two in- 
terpretations really possible? McKee 
thinks each interpretation is required 
to remedy the shortcomings of the 
other. Realism tells those who think 
they are virtuous that they are not as 
virtuous as they think—and cannot 
be trusted with unchecked power. 
And idealism emphasizes that moral 
differences do exist and saves the 
realists from cynicism. Hence the best 
social achievement is probably a bal- 
ance of power organized by the trees 
to check the worst aggressions of the 
brambles and in turn preventing the 
trees themselves from becoming 
tyrannical. And thus Jotham was cor- 
rect: Such a happy balance would be 
impossible without the participation 
of the trees. 





Justice and the world community 


John F. Cronin, S.S., “Our International Obligations: Thoughts on the International 
Common Good,” World Justice, 1 (1960), 298-317. 


T.. twentieth century has seen a 
radical change in the position of 
world relationships. Increased tech- 
nology and vastly improved modes of 
communication have occasioned the 
formation of an international com- 
munity of nations. Father John 
Cronin thinks that the time has come 
for serious reflections on our interna- 
tional obligations in social justice. 

Priority to justice 

Historically, the assistance given to 
underdeveloped nations has been 
based on either charity or self-interest ; 
but now that we live in a community 
of nations, justice should be given 
consideration prior to other motives, 
even charity. If we give others what 
is due to them in justice, we do not 
leave them in a position of inferiority 
or dependence. Charity, however, 
leaves others at least psychologically 
indebted to the donor; and frequently 
assistance based on a motive of self- 
interest seriously impairs the freedom 
of the recipient. 

Men have traditionally been slow 
to recognize the demands of justice, 
particularly social justice, in dealing 
with less fortunate peoples. The rea- 
son why this should be so is easy to 
understand. Social justice is based on 
the duty of individuals to the com- 
munity, and of the community to in- 
dividuals. Social justice, therefore, 
depends upon the existence of a com- 
munity; and it is only recently that 
men have been thinking in terms of a 
true world community. 

Does such a world society or com- 
munity of nations exist at the present 
time? At least in imperfect form, the 
foundations for a world society do 
exist today. We can discern stable and 
permanent relationships among the 
nations of the world and the elements 
of propinquity, common interest, and 


mutual interdependence needed for a 
true society. 

Although all men are members of 
one family, in so far as they are cre- 
ated by God and redeemed by Jesus 
Christ, the unity of the human race 
in terms of definite social relation- 
ships has been, until recent times, 
potential rather than actual. Explora- 
tion broke down barriers of ignorance 
and distance, but did little immedi- 
ately to establish stable ties among the 
nations of the world. In recent years, 
however, instantaneous communica- 
tion has become a world-wide reality. 

Moreover, we have witnessed an 
attempt to establish a juridical order 
governing the conduct of nations. 
And, now as never before, the eco- 
nomic needs of the poorer nations and 
the terrifying implications of the Cold 
War are compelling factors demand- 
ing a greater unity of mankind. 

The member nations of the world 
community have unequal needs and 
resources. In applying the principles 
of social justice to the world situation, 
therefore, means must be found for 
effecting a more equitable distribu- 
tion of goods and resources. The 
norm for the effectiveness of such 
action will be the common good, that 
complexus of conditions that promote 
the welfare of the individual, the fam- 
ily, and society itself. The demands 
of the common good emphasize that 
only those means will be used which 
will implement man’s rights to a truly 
human existence and that they be ex- 
ecuted in a manner consonant with 
human dignity. 

Thus, gifts from wealthier nations 
to provide for the material welfare of 
impoverished nations would alleviate 
temporarily economic crises, but in a 
manner that is injurious to human 
dignity. Unless an effort is simultane- 
ously made to strike at the roots of 
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the problem of poverty, the people 
will remain in a state of dependence. 
Equally injurious is the Communist 
effort to persuade the newly inde- 
pendent nations that statism is the 
shortest road to economic inde- 
pendence. 

What modes of assistance, then, 
can be employed without impairing 
the common good? With proper 
qualifications, the promotion of pri- 
vate investment of foreign capital 
would meet social justice demands. 

However, means must be taken to 
dispel the fears that accompany such 
investments. The developing nation 
fears exploitation of the working class 
and economic imperialism; the in- 
vestors fear devaluation of currencies 
and undue restrictions of foreign 
managerial interests. Perhaps an in- 
ternational agency could insure invest- 
ments against arbitrary action. 

The same multinational approach 
could assure the efficacy of govern- 
mental programs of loans and grants. 
Since conditions must frequently be 
imposed upon the assistance rendered, 
there is less danger of resentment and 
violated sovereignty if the demands 
are made by a multinational agency 
rather than by a single nation. 

Educational and cultural exchange 
programs are also important. But 
sharp differences in living standards 
can lead exchange students from back- 
ward countries to forsake their home- 
land or to be impatient with their 
countries’ slow pace of growth. 

Finally, high priority consideration 
should be given to facilitating the 
normal flow of international trade. In 
terms of social justice and the com- 
mon good, trade can be an excellent 
means of making unevenly distributed 
goods and resources available to all. 

Although these reflections on the 
implications of social justice in the 
world community are presented in 
abstract terms, Cronin concludes with 
the encouraging observation that cur- 
rent national and international pro- 
grams achieve a rough approxima- 
tion of social justice. 
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